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To  His  Excellency,  John  S.  Fisher, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Sir:  As  directed  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Board  of 

Game  Commissioners  beg  to  submit  their  report  for  the  past  two 
years.  As  a matter  of  further  information  a report  of  our  Executive 
Secretary  covering  the  various  phases  of  the  work  in  detail  is  at- 
tached in  order  that  such  material  may  be  printed  and  become  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  last  biennium  the  Board  was  increased  from  six  to 
eight  members  and  the  Board  at  the  present  constituted  have  been 
unusually  active  in  investigating  conditions  and  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  sportsmen.  In  order  to  expedite  the  work  the  State 
has  been  separated  into  eight  divisions  each  under  the  direction  of 
a Board  Member.  This  gives  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  their  individual  representative  problems  per- 
tinent to  that  particular  section.  Increased  interest  in  all  wild  life 
conservation  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  last  two  years 
and  the  number  of  new  sportsmen's  associations  which  have  been 
formed  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Public  is  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  value  of  outdoor  recreation  and  the  necessity  of 


The  budgeting  of  the  funds  of  the  sportsmen  has  made  possible 
allocation  to  each  separate  phase  of  the  work,  a fund  which  makes 
possible  intelligent  supervision  of  the  activities  in  the  various  bu- 
reaus. Under  this  system  the  Board  is  able  to  determine  at  a mo- 
ments notice  exactly  what  is  spent  in  each  activity  and  to  arrange  for 
funds  for  any  additional  undertaking  which  the  Board  may  find 
necessary.  While  the  annual  conference  of  field  employees  was  neces- 
sarily abandoned  in  1926  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  a conference 
was  held  in  Harrisburg  on  October  5,  6 and  7,  1927  and  proved  to 
be  of  considerable  educational  value.  The  work  came  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  men  themselves  and  Ihe  individual  problems 


g our  wild  creatures. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
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of  each  division  >vci*,e  brough*f  Jjefioi'e  t he  conference  for  discussion 
and  adjustment.  This  meeting  was  voted  the  most  successful  in  the 


history  of  the  Game  CoraMss!on''ah'd  it  was  asked  that  they  be  con- 
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tinned  in  the  future.  During:  thet  past  bielinium  there  have  been  a 


number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  and  the  usual  competitive  exam- 
inations have  been  held  with  a resultant  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department. 


LEGISLATION 

The  1927  General  Assembly  increased  the  Board  Members  from  six 
to  eight.  Changed  the  open  season  on  grouse  so  that  they  may  not 
be  legally  killed  before  daylight  or  after  sunset,  whereas  the  previous 
time  allowed  them  to  be  killed  for  a period  from  between  one  half 
hour  before  daylight  and  one  half  hour  after  sunset.  The  penalty  for 
shooting  or  transporting  game  illegally  killed  by  the  use  of  artificial 
light  was  increased  to  $500.00.  The  Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee 
was  increased  from  $1.25  to  $2.00,  the  additional  $.75  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  Refuges  and  Public  Shooting 
Grounds.  The  Board  was  granted  permission  to  revoke  and  recall 
Special  Licenses  when  sufficient  cause  was  shown. 

GAME  CONDITIONS 

Game  conditions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  been  particu- 
larly satisfactory  but  apparently  too  much  protection  has  been  given 
female  deer  which  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  as  a protection  to  future  supply  for  the  Board  to 
reverse  the  seasons  for  1928  and  declare  an  open  season  on  antlerless 
deer  of  fifty  pounds  or  more  in  weight  for  a period  of  fifteen  days 
beginning  December  first.  The  food  conditions  for  these  animals  in 
certain  sections  of  the  State  warrant  drastic  action  for  they  have 
not  only  consumed  their  own  food  but  are  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
small  game  inasmuch  as  they  have  eaten  off  the  visible  supply  of 
all  food  bearing  plants  known  to  be  the  natural  food  of  the  small 
species.  The  closed  season  of  1920  on  turkeys  has  noticeably  increased 
the  supply  and  the  past  open  season  was  exceptionally  good.  Due  to 
late  frosts  in  the  Spring  of  1927  the  natural  supply  of  nuts  and 
berries,  was  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  practically  no 
natural  game  food  in  our  forests.  This  necessitated  unusual  activities 
by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  and  many  tons  of  artificial  food 
were  supplied. 

The  1927  season  resulted  in  the  largest  kill  of  male  deer  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  although  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food 
and  consequent  early  hibernation  the  bear  kill  was  considerably  under 
that  of  1926.  Although  the  1926-27  breeding  seasons  for  grouse  were 
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not  particularly  good  these  birds  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  but 
only  by  strict  conservation  can  they  be  saved  for  future  generations. 

PROPAGATION  OF  GAME 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  States  realize  that  the  conservation 
of  their  own  game  is  especially  essential  Pennsylvania  has  been  un- 
able to  purchase  for  stocking  purposes  the  necessary  supply  and  has 
for  the  first  time  undertaken  the  propagation  of  its  own  game.  AYhile 
the  results  are  problematical  we  are  undertaking  the  propagation  of 
Ring-necked  pheasants  on  an  extensive  scale  and  should  this  venture 
prove  successful  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pennsylvania  will  in  the 
future  produce  all  species  of  game  for  the  use  of  the  sportsmen. 

GAME  RESTOCKING  AND  FEEDING 

While  funds  were  available  for  an  increase  over  any  previous  years’ 
stocking  of  game,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a continual  diminish- 
ing of  the  sources  of  supply,  in  all  probability  occasioned  by  an  in- 
creased demand  throughout  the  United  States  for  all  species;  the 
Department  was  handicapped  considerably  and  outside  of  rabbits 
the  number  purchased  was  somewhat  less  than  previous  years.  We 
were,  however,  able  to  obtain  119  of  fairly  good  wild  turkeys.  The 
number  of  Hungarian  Partridges  purchased  was  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  biennium  due  to  unfavorable  trapping  con- 
ditions in  Czechoslovakia,  however,  the  natural  increase  of  birds 
already  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  leads  us  to  be  particularly  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  this  wonderful  game  bird. 


REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  from  $1.25 
to  $2.00,  the  $.75  increase  being  directly  available  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds,  the  Board 
have  been  able  to  purchase  for  this  purpose  an  amount  of  land  ex- 
ceeding any  previous  like  period  and  many  offers  are  being  received 
from  individuals  and  corporations.  The  entire  funds  allotted  to 
this  purpose  will  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  the  proper  titles  are  certified 
and  deeds  received.  The  Auxiliary  Refuge  Program  has  been  some- 
what curtailed  due  to  unusual  activities  in  the  actual  purchase  of 
lands.  The  Board  has  been  extremely  interested  in  purchasing  tracts 
near  the  centers  of  population  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  and  feel 
that  the  purchases  should  be  scattered  but  they  are  handicapped  by 
the  amount  per  acre  now  allowed  by  law  and  the  inability  to  get 
tracts  of  sufficient  size. 


VERMIN  CONTROL 


The  past  biennium  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  and  the  employees  of  this  division  have  been 
unusually  active.  Tiny  payment  of  bounties  for  the  liseal  year  1927- 
28  is  far  above  any  previous  year  and  the  total  number  of  bounty 
claims  is  an  indication  of  the  activities  of  the  trappers  of  the  State. 
The  trapping  conditions  for  the  past  year  were  unusually  good  due 
to  an  almost  entire  lack  of  snow  and  the  weather  was  ideal  for  this 
work.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pelts  of  our 
fur  bearing  animals  and  this  occasioned  additional  interest. 

HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  ACCIDENTS 

The  increase  in  the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  was  in  all  prob- 
ability responsible  for  a decrease  in  the  number  of  licenses  for  1927, 
although  the  increase  in  non-resident  licenses  issued  more  than  made 
up  the  deficit.  There  seems  to  be  a steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
hunting  privileges  by  persons  living  outside  of  the  State  and  there 
will  probably  be  a greater  influx  of  hunters  this  coming  fall.  We  re- 
gret to  note  that  there  is  a steady  increase  in  hunting  accidents  and 
while  some  of  this  increase  may  be  occasioned  by  the  greater  number 
of  persons  hunting  each  year,  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  that 
short  restricted  seasons  may  possibly  be  responsible  for  part  of  this 
increase.  The  Board’s  action  in  lengthening  the  season  for  1928  may 
have  some  bearing  and  reduce  the  number  of  accidents.  In  1920  there 
were  17  fatal  accidents  and  197  non-fatal  accidents  and  this  was 
greatly  increased  in  1927  to  65  fatal  accidents  and  279  non-fatal 
accidents.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  most  of  these  accidents  occur 
among  small  game  hunters  and  thru  the  use  of  shot-guns.  The 
Board  have  by  means  of  intensive  educational  campaigns  endeavored 
to  reduce  this  terrific  toll  which,  although  when  taken  in  comparison 
with  other  forms  of  sport  shows  up  rather  favorably,  should  be  great- 
ly reduced.  Each  licensee  was  presented,  during  the  year  1927,  with 
a card  containing  propaganda  against  the  careless  use  of  firearms, 
but  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  caused  any  decrease  in 
accidents.  The  financial  statement  attached  shows  rather  an  un- 
natural increase  in  the  income  which  can  be  explained  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  hunter’s  license  fee  for  1927.  The  total  receipts  from 
the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  for  the  biennium  are  $1,081,746.07 
and  receipts  from  other  sources,  such  as  penalties,  costs,  etc.,  were 
•$155,351.34  a total  of  $1,837,097.41.  Expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were  $1,475,450.15.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
game  fund  on  May  31,  1928  was  $574,460.91.  The  balance  on  June 
1st,  1926  was  $212,813.65.  Approximately  the  same  percentage  fer- 
tile various  phases  of  the  work  were  that  of  the  previous  biennium, 


and  while  the  balance  shows  up  unusually  large  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  there  will  be  payments  made  out  of  this  balance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  which  titles  have  not  yet  been  approved,  and 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  on  the  general  work  of  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  until  the  192S  license  fees  are  available.  The 
demands  for  the  various  forms  of  work  are  increasing  yearly,  es- 
pecially for  restocking  of  game  and  law  enforcement.  While  the 
percentage  of  hunters  who  violate  the  laws  in  Pennsylvania  is  prob- 
ably the  smallest  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  by 
intensive  education  this  can  be  still  further  reduced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ross  L.  Leffler, 

President 
Jared  M.  B.  Reis, 

Vice  President 
Dr.  H.  J.  Donaldson 
Adolf  Muller 
Francis  H.  Coffin 
Franklin  G.  McIntosh 
Richard  E.  Reitz 
Harry  C.  Stackpole 

Attest : 

J.  B.  Truman, 

Executive  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen : 

I beg  to  submit  the  following  detailed  report  covering  the  various 
activities  of  the  Department  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  during 
the  past  Biennium. 

The  reports  incorporated  herein  are  included  in  order  that  the 
information  may  be  available  for  publication  and  distribution  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  has  been  unusual  activity  among  the  Board  Members  during 
the  past  two  years  and  the  separating  of  the  state  into  eight  divisions, 
each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a Board  Member,  has  proven  very 
effective  in  the  administration  of  the  work.  The  sportsmen  are  better 
served,  inasmuch  as  they  have  their  own  individual  Board  member 
to  refer  their  difficulties  to,  and  the  individual  interest  shown  by  the 
Board  Member  in  his  own  division  has  greatly  increased. 

The  Public  has  shown  added  interest  in  all  our  outdoor  problems 
and  the  number  of  new  sportsmen’s  organizations  cooperating  with 
the  Department  emphasizes  this  commendable  spirit. 

The  cooperation  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  life  has  improved  enormously  and  they  are  realizing 
more  each  year  the  necessity  of  conserving  our  natural  supply  of 
game  birds  and  animals. 

Due  to  increased  income  and  the  development  of  our  program  the 
administrative  duties  naturally  have  to  keep  pace  and  while  there 
has  been  no  material  addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  Department, 
each  employee  of  the  Department  has  increased  his  individual  output. 

LEGISLATION 

While  the  game  code,  which  was  passed  in  1923  and  slightly  amend- 
ed during  the  session  of  1925,  has  been  satisfactory,  the  1927  General 
Assembly  approved  slight  changes  as  follows: 

1.  Additional  protection  was  afforded  grouse  in  that  the  time  of 
shooting  was  restricted  to  the  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
whereas  the  previous  law  allowed  the  killing  of  these  birds  from  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  after  sunset.  This  un- 
doubtedly will  protect  many  of  these  birds  from  being  killed  while 
going  to  or  coming  from  their  feeding  grounds. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  tine  for  killing  game  by  means  of  artificial 
light  was  made,  the  penalty  being  now  $500.00  for  making  use  or 
taking  advantage  of  any  vehicle  or  artificial  light  or  battery  or  other 
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contrivance  or  device  to  hunt  or  catch  or  take  or  kill  or  wound  or 
transport,  game  of  any  kind  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  so-called  “spot-light  bill”  will  materially  re- 
duce the  number  of  illegal  killings  in  the  state  by  means  of  spot- 
lights and  already  two  convictions  have  been  made  for  the  use  of 
artificial  lights  in  the  taking  of  rabbits. 

3.  The  number  of  members  on  the  Board  was  increased  from  six 
to  eight  by  The  Administrative  Code. 

4.  The  resident  hunter's  license  fee  was  increased  from  $1.25  to 
$2.00,  the  additional  seventy-five  cents  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds. 

5.  The  Board  was  also  granted  the  right  to  revoke  or  recall  special 
licenses  such  as  Taxidermy,  Fur-Dealer’s,  etc.,  when  sufficient  cause 
was  shown. 


LAW  OBSERVANCE 

"While  Pennsylvanian’s  are  known  as  notably  good  sportsmen, 
records  of  the  Department  show  that  for  two  years  only  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  persons  convicted  in  the  State  were  owners 
of  resident  hunting  licenses,  thus  proving  the  contention  that  the 
class  of  hunters  who  regularly  take  out  a license  are  especially 
interested  in  law  observance. 

The  educational  programs  conducted  by  the  Department,  together 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  sportsmen  in  their  respective  clubs  and 
organizations,  have  done  much  to  educate  the  general  public  to  the 
necessity  for  the  conservation  and  control  of  our  wild  birds  and 
animals,  and  as  the  people  become  more  acquainted  with  the  various 
problems  confronting  the  Board  the  necessary  assistance  is  forth- 
coming to  a greater  extent. 

Dog  owners  seem  to  be  somewhat  careless  in  allowing  dogs  to  chase 
game  during  the  close  season,  775  prosecutions  having  been  made 
in  the  biennium.  This  phase  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  sportsmen  as  such  practices  are  very  detrimental  to  game  es- 
pecially during  the  breeding  season. 

While  the  prosecutions  for  illegal  killing  of  deer  were  somewhat 
under  that,  689  cases  were  prosecuted  during  the  same  period. 

We  have  cooperated  with  the  Fish  Department,  there  being  363 
successful  prosecutions  turned  over  to  that  Department  entailing 
fines  amounting  to  $11,590.00.  The  total  number  of  prosecutions  for 
the  biennium  were  4,862,  or  a slight  increase  over  the  previous  two 
years.  This  increase  was  probably  due  to  increased  cooperation  by 
sportsmen  who  gave  information  of  violations  in  order  to  protect 
game. 

The  statement  below  indicates  the  various  forms  of  violations  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period,  and  while  the  fines  collected  in  connection 
with  these  violations  necessarily  deter  violators,  it  is  especially 
noted  that  those  law  violators  who  have  their  licenses  revoked  for  one 
or  two  years  feel  the  punishment  more  than  by  the  imposition  of  a 
mere  fine,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  increase  in  the  length  of  revoca- 
tion might  do  much  to  overcome  violations. 
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During  the  biennium  our  officers  brought  4,802  prosecutions.  In 


eluded  in  these  are  the  following: 

Illegal  deer  cases,  689 

Killing  Game  In  Close  Season,  600 

Dog  Chasing  Game 775 

Aliens  Possessing  Firearms,  384 

Aliens  Possessing  Dogs,  411 

Fisli  Cases,  363 

Unlicensed  dog  cases,  Ill 

Miscellaneous  cases  (including  hunting  without  license,  unlawful 

trapping,  killing  protected  birds,  etc.),  1529 

Total,  4862 


REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

Due  to  an  increase  in  the  resident  hunter’s  license,  which  specifi- 
cally appropriates  seventy-five  cents  from  each  license  fee,  the  Board 
have  been  able  to  considerably  increase  the  purchase  of  land  during 
the  short  period  since  this  law  was  passed,  or  during  the  past  hunt- 
ing season  when  the  money  from  this  increase  was  available.  On 
account  of  the  vast  amount  entailed  as  overhead  expenses  for 
refuges,  in  all  probability  they  should  not  be  considered  on 
the  new  land  purchases  for  a short  time,  as  they  can  be  established 
at  any  time  and  the  greatest  amount  of  land  should  be  obtained  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  tracts  purchased  up  to  date  are  enumerated 
below,  together  with  the  tabulation  of  the  refuges  established  to  date, 
their  location,  year  of  establishment,  etc.  (See  Exhibit  “B”) 

In  addition  to  the  lands  already  purchased  we  have  contracted 
for  75,476.7  acres  and  many  offers  of  other  tracts  are  now  under 
consideration. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  34st,  1927  a total  of  6,621.35 
acres  of  lands  were  purchased.  The  examination  of  titles  and  sur- 
veys were  begun  in  the  Fall  and  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  May 
31,  1928,  conveyance  to  the  Commonwealth  had  been  made  for 
9,900.75  acres.  Other  lands  under  contract  for  purchase  are  being 
surveyed  and  titles  perfected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  lands  will 
be  purchased  unless  it  is  shown  that  they  have  a clear  chain  of  titles 
dating  from  the  original  patents,  and  until  surveyed. 

Since  the  year  1920  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  has  pur- 
chased a total  of  102,511.37  acres  of  lands  in  various  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  which  they  paid  a total  of  $321,685.28,  cost  of 
title  examination  and  surveys  not  included.  Purchases  should  be 
encouraged  of  a contiguous  area  of  one  thousand  acres  or  more. 
Should  smaller  areas  be  acquired  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  their 
administration  would,  we  believe,  be  out  of  proportion  to  their  value 
as  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds. 

FIXED  CHARGES  ON  LANDS  PURCHASED 

As  state  owned  property  is  not  subject  to  ordinary  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, a provision  by  law  has  been  made  to  recompense  townships  and 
counties  for  the  loss  in  taxes  they  suffer  for  lands  purchased  by  the 
Commonwealth.  The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  fixed  chai’ges 
to  be  paid  annually.  For  each  acre  of  land  owned  by  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  two  cents  is  paid  to  the  Board  of  Road  Super- 
visors and  two  cents  to  the  Board  of  School  Directors.  For  each 
acre  one  cent  is  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  for  County  purposes. 
A statement  showing  the  amounts  paid  to  the  respective  counties  and 
townships  is  given  below. 
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EXHIBIT  “C” 

FIXED  CHARGES  PAID  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 
IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

TWO  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  MAY  31st,  1927  AND  1928 


County 

Township 

Amounts  and  for  What  Purposes  Paid 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  May 
81,  1927 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  May 
31,  1928 

County 

School 

Roads 

County 

School 

Roads 

j Bradford  

Barclay  

$8.21 

$16.41 

$16.41 

$8.21 

$16.41 

$16.41 

66.72 

133.45 

133.45 

66.72 

133.45 

133. 45 

Sullivan  

Davidson  

124.02 

248.05 

248.05 

124.02 

248.05 

248.05 

Sullivan  

Colly  

1.20 

2.40 

2.40 

1.20 

2.40 

2.40 

Cameron  

Shippen  _ 

91.24 

182.48 

182.48 

91.24 

182.48 

182.48 

71.89 

71.89 

71.89 

71.89 

9.59 

19.18 

19.18 

9.59 

19.18 

19.18 

Summerhill  

23.21 

46.41 

46.41 

23.21 

46.41 

46.41 

Elk 

Benezette  

37.44 

74.88 

74.88 

37.44 

74.88 

74.88 

Elk  _ 

'62.88 

125.77 

62.88 

Elk  

Highland1  

50.69 

101.38 

101.38 

50.69 

101.38 

101.38 

Elk  

Spring-  Creek 

19.11 

38.22 

38.22 

19.11 

38.22 

38.22 

! Elk 

11.93 

23.86 

23.86 

11.93 

23.86 

23.86 

9.70 

19.40 

19.40 

9.70 

19.40 

19.40 

46.91 

93.82 

93.82 

46.91 

93.82 

93.82 

Warren . - 

Cherry  Grove  

33.27 

66.55 

66.55 

33.27 

66.55 

66.55 

7.00 

14.00 

14.00 

7.00 

14.00 

14.00 

50.46 

100.92 

100.92 

50.46 

100.92 

100.92 

13.68 

27.37 

27.37 

13.68 

27.37 

27.37 

21.03 

42.06 

42.06 

21.03 

42.06 

42.06 

Centre  

161.00 

161.00 

80.50 

161.00 

161.00 

j Centre  

1.71 

3.42 

3.42 

1.71 

3.42 

3.42 

Centre  

Worth  - 

2.78 

5.56 

5.56 

2.78 

5.56 

5.56 

39.56 

79.12 

79.12 

39.56 

79.12 

79.12 

i Clearfield  

11.00 

22.00 

22.00 

11.00 

22.00 

22.00 

Susquehanna  

Great  Bend 

63.45 

126.90 

126.90 

1 Susquehanna  

Oakland  

1.50 

2.99 

2.99 

Susquehanna 

.74 

1 .49 

1.49 

Totals  

$859.79 

$1,719.60 

$1,719.60 

$925.48  $1,850.98 

$1,850.98 

Total  for  year  ending  May  31,  1927  $1,298.99. 

Total  for  year  ending  May 

31,  192S 

$4,627.44 

PRIMARY 

STATE  GAME 

REFUGES 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  has  created  and  maintains  35 
primary  game  refuges  within  the  state,  which  comprises  a total  of 
78,925.7  acres  of  good  game  breeding  territory.  Twenty  refuges  with 
an  aggregate  of  45,613  acres  are  located  on  State  Forest  Lands. 
Surrounding  them  are  more  than  one  million  acres  of  State  Forest 
Lands  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  and  open  to  the  public  for  hunt- 
ing and  other  forms  of  recreation.  Three  are  located  on  lands  leased 
by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  and  comprise  a total  of  6,585 
acres.  Surrounding  these  there  are  15,610.6  acres  of  good  hunting 
territory  under  lease  to  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  and  set 
aside  as  Public  Hunting  Grounds.  Twelve  are  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  comprise  a total  of  26  455  acres  with  66,185.62  acres  addi- 
tional upon  which  public  hunting  is  permitted. 


STATE  GAME  REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS 
LOCATION  AND  AREA 
May  31,  1928 
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AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 

A total  of  sixty-nine  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  have  been 
created.  The  aggregate  area  of  lands  contained  in  the  sixty-nine 
auxiliaries  is  27,443  acres  and  surrounding  them  there  is  a total 
of  66,595  acres  on  which  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  controls 
the  hunting  rights  and  which  are  open  to  public  hunting.  Fourteen 
Auxiliaries  are  on  State  Forests  and  are  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  acres  of  open  hunting  territory.  A complete  list  of  Auxiliary 
refuges  established  within  the  Commonwealth  will  be  found  below. 

EXHIBIT  “D” 

AUXILIARY 

STATE  GAME  REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS 
LOCATION  AND  AREA 

May  31,  1928 


Area  (Acres) 


Ref- 

uge 

Num- 

ber 

Year 

Cre- 

ated 

Year 

Lease 

Ex- 

pires 

County  in  Which 
Located 

Lessor 

Within 

the 

Refuge 

Public 

Hunting 

Grounds 

Total 

Leased 

1 

Clarion  . - 

Campbell  & Logue  _ _ . . . 

1918 

1938 

700 

Xone 

<00 

2 

Wyoming  .. 

Arthur  L.  Stull  ..  _ 

1918 

192S 

800 

None 

800 

3 

Bucks  

Daniel  Trouts  . ......  ... 

1919 

1929 

5C0 

None 

500 

4 

1919 

1 f)-X) 

fiOO 

5 

Butler  

Peter  E.  Duffy  . . 

1919 

1929 

300 

None 

300 

6 

Adams  

Mellhenny  & Deatrieh . 

1919 

1929 

700 

None 

700 

7 

Allegheny  

A.  M.  Beil  

1920 

1930 

400 

284 

684 

8 

Huntingdon  

Roekhill  C.  <fc  I.  Co.  

1921 

1931 

623 

677 

1,300 

9 

Blair  

Gramilier  & Hartman  

19*23 

1933 

500 

598 

1,098 

10 

Potter  - - 

Gray  Chemical  Co.  

1924 

1939 

1,900 

4,797 

6,697 

11 

Franklin-Fulton  __ 

S.  P.  R.  Y.  & M.  State  Forest 

1924 

1933 

1,204 

* 

1,204 

12 

Cambrla-Clearfield 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Co. 

1925 

1935 

200 

4,  W0 

4,320 

13 

Cameron  _ 

Sinnemaboning  State  Forest 

1924 

2,272 

* 

2,272 

14 

Clearfield 

Baker  Run  Reserve  ..  .. 

1925 

1 ! 

800 

4,200 

5,000 

15 

Clearfield 

Hugh  M.  Irvin  

1925 

1935 

274 

959 

IB 

Huntingdon  

Harbison,  Walker  Refractories 

1 'o.  

1925 

1935 

467 

1,533 

2,000 

17 

Clearfield  _ 

Robert  Hubler  . ..  .. 

1925 

1935 

582 

272 

854 

IS 

Lebanon  

Samuel  Strause  . 

1925 

1935 

315 

2,SS5 

3,200 

19 

Cambria  

J.  H.  Hommer  Est.  . 

1925 

1935 

330 

670 

1,000 

20 

Wayne  

Scranton  Council  Bov  Scouts  _ 

1925 

1935 

440 

None 

410 

21 

Clearfield  . 

Harbison,  Walker  Regraetories 

CO.  .. 

1925 

1935 

380 

1,504 

1,884 

22 

McKean  

Smethport  Water  Co.  

1925 

1940 

400 

1,519 

1,919 

23 

Potter  

Susquehannock  State  Forest  _ 

1925 

425 

* 

425 

24 

Columbia  

Zehner  & Hummel  _ 

1925 

1935 

447 

1,903 

2,350 

25 

Snyder  

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  ..  .. 

1925 

307 

* 

307 

26 

Franklin  

A.  ('.  Book  ...  . 

1925 

1935 

471 

1,163 

1,634 

27 

Huntingdon  

R.  D.  Harper  . 

1925 

1935 

100 

277 

377 

28 

•Jefferson  ..  -- 

Kittanning  State  Forest 

1925 

■>2i 

* 

221 

29 

York  

Wilton.  Hilton,  Gipe,  et  al.  _ 

1925 

1935 

176 

1,094 

1,270 

30 

Huntingdon  - - 

Harbison.  Walker  et  al.  . 

1925 

1935 

527 

S4S 

1,375 

31 

Columbia  

0.  D.  McHenry  & Appleman  ... 

1925 

1935 

261 

1,631 

1,S92 

32 

Cameron . 

Sinnemahoning  Statp  Forest 

1925 

653 

* 

653 

33 

Dauphin  

H.  M.  Baylard  Heirs  

1925 

1935 

3.50 

2,650 

3,000 

34 

Tioga  - 

Tioga  State  Forest 

1926 

266 

266 

35 

Sullivan  

Otto  Behr  .... 

1925 

1935 

393 

294 

36 

Sullivan  

Mulnix,  Rodgers,  Carson,  et  al. 

1925 

1935 

123 

379 

502 

37 

Pike  

Delaware  State  Forest 

1926 

330 

* 

330 

38 

Pike  

1927 

130 

* 

39- 

Pike  

W>o 

oio 

* 

40 

Chester  

Thomas  Young,  et  al.  . . 

1925 

1935 

100 

346 

446 

41 

Juniata  . ..  ..  . 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

1926 

145 

* 

145 

42 

Mifflin  

1925 

156 

* 

43 

Tioga  _ _ 

Tioga  State  Forest  

1926 

211 

* 

211 

M.  H.  & S.  H.  Welles  Lumber 

44 

Bradford  - 

Co.  et  al.  

1926 

1936 

401 

3(35 

45 

Sullivan  _ 

< Eaglesmere  Light  Co.  

1926 

1935 

250 

1,318 

1,569 

1G 


Area  (Acres) 


Ref- 

Year 

uge 

Countv  in  Which 

Lessor 

Year 

Lease 

Num- 

Located 

Cre- 

Ex- 

Within 

Public 

ber 

a ted 

pi  res 

the 

Hunting 

Total 

Refuge 

Grounds! 

Leased 

46 

Elk  

R.dgway  Light  & Heat  Co., 

1925 

1935 

154 

3,102 

3,256 

47 

1925 

141 

* 

141 

48 

1925 

* 

545 

49 

Berks  

Borough  of  Hamburg  

1926 

1935 

315 

1,965 

309 

2,280 

520 

50 

Butler 

19-26 

1935 

211 

51 

Lycoming-  

G.  E.  Rohrbach,  Henry  Mas- 

ters  

1926 

1936 

129 

824 

52 

Elk  

Ridgway  Light  & Heat  Co. 

1926 

1936 

166 

2,708 

2,874 

53 

Centre  - 

Osceola  Water  Supply  Co. , M. 

W„  Co.  

1936 

+ 

2,370 

2,370 

54 

Erie-Crawfo'd  

H.  C.  Johnson  

1926 

1936 

296 

758 

1,054 

55 

Monroe-Northum- 

berland  

Blue  Mt.  Consold.  Water  Co. 

1927 

1936 

152 

2,848 

3,000 

56 

Berks-Chester  

John  T.  Over  Quarry  Co.  

1926 

1936 

451 

1,282 

1,733 

57 

Clearfield  

1926 

19136 

111 

450 

561 

58 

Bedford  . 

Hoover,  Koontz,  Detweiler 

1927 

1936 

456 

957 

1,413 

59 

Susquehanna  

•T.  B.  & Robert  Atkinson  

1926 

1936 

100 

130 

230 

60 

Northumberland 

National  Bank  of  Shamokin  . 

1927 

1936 

251 

1,549 

1,800 

61 

Jefferson  

Kane  Brick  & Tile  Co.  

1926 

1936 

100 

1,000 

1,100 

62 

Clarion  

1926 

1936 

510 

1,516 

343 

2,026 

63 

Fulton  

Martz.  hoar,  et  al.  

1926 

1936 

110 

453 

64 

Westmoreland  

Tillie  C.  Werder  _ 

1926 

1936 

701 

3,799 

4,500 

65 

Luzerne  

Creveling,  Markle  & Boyd  

1926 

1936 

290 

312 

602 

66 

Westmoreland-Pay- 

Jacob  Cr.  Oil  Co. — J.  li.  Bren- 

1926 

1936 

238 

1,909 

2,147 

1,719 

67 

Cambria  

Bethlehem  Steel  Prod.  Co.  

1926 

1936 

343 

1,376 

68 

Bradford 

R.  S.  Wilcox  __  

1927 

1936 

1 66 

552 

718 

69 

Jefferson  

1928 

1937 

167 

653 

820 

27,443 

66,595 

94,038 

•Thousands  of  acres  of  State  Forest  Lands, 
f Refuge  not  yet  established. 

Auxiliary  refuges  are  located  mainly  in  sections  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  give  special  protection  to  small  upland  game  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  centers  of  population,  also  where  we  cannot  pur- 
chase land.  The  average  size  of  an  auxiliary  is  407  acres.  No 
salaried  refuge  keeper  is  assigned  to  this  class  of  refuge,  but  wherever 
possible  an  interested  local  sportsman  is  made  a Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  refuge.  Whenever  needed  in 
mowing  or  patrolling  the  refuge  line,  repairing  the  wire  line  or  re- 
placing the  notices,  he  is  employed  on  a per  diem  basis. 

A few  years  ago  a special  effort  was  put  forth  to  create  a larger 
number  of  auxiliaries  on  privately  owned  lands  for  which  only  the 
hunting  rights  were  leased.  Hundreds  of  petitions  were  received 
from  individuals  who  desired  the  Board  to  establish  a refuge  within 
their  lands  but  were  unwilling  to  permit  hunting  on  any  part  there- 
of. It  was  possible  the  owner  had  a purely  selfish  motive  in  view 
and  such  petitions  were  rejected.  The  Board  adopted  a hard  and 
fast  rule  to  the  effect  that  no  refuge  should  be  created  unless  they 
could  guarantee  sportsmen  the  right  to  hunt  on  lands  surrounding 
it.  This  policy  has  proven  wise  in  every  respect  for  it  assures  to 
each  hunter  holding  a license  the  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  refuge  created  and  maintained  partly  by  his  con- 
tribution. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  establishment  of  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds  and 
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have  the  utmost  respect  for  areas  within  the  wire  which  provides 
sanctuary  for  game.  It  is  almost  unheard  of  for  any  one  to  illegally 
trespass  on  these  protected  areas  and  very  few  prosecutions  have  been 
made  for  violation  of  the  rules  governing  the  refuge  system. 

Game  rapidly  learns  that  protection  is  afforded  and  it  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  the  various  species  which  do  not  ordinarily 
live  thereon  to  enter  the  refuge  during  and  prior  to  the  open  shoot- 
ing season  and  remain  there  until  its  close.  Vermin  is  kept  in  con- 
trol by  trapping.  In  one  instance  eleven  bear  were  known  to  enter- 
one  of  our  refuges,  the  tracks  being  plainly  visible  on  the  newly  fallen 
snow.  During  the  entire  open  season  only  two  of  the  animals  left 
the  refuge,  a sure  indication  of  knowledge  that  they  were  safe  while 
within  the  enclosure. 

The  deer  have  been  given  adequate  protection  by  the  refuge  system 
and  the  policy  of  establishing  refuges  in  good  small  game  country 
should  be  proceeded  with  in  order  that  the  small  game  may  have 
equal  protection. 

The  purchase  of  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds  not  only 
affords  additional  sport  for  the  hunters  but  is  economically  advis- 
able. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  of  our 
refuges. 

Buildings,  including  refuge  keepers'  dwellings,  cabins,  garages, 


barns  and  other  outbuildings,  .$90,734 

17  horses,  1,480 

Wagons,  harness,  saddles,  etc.,  1,700 

Motor  and  road  building  equipment 3,475 

46  miles  of  telephone  line,  9.200 

Miscellaneous  tools,  2.000 


BUILDINGS 

Refuge  Keepers  are  naturally  required  to  live  more  or  less  in  sec- 
tions which  are  remote  from  other  human  habitations,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  be  comfortable  and  contented  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  their  headquarters.  Well  constructed  buildings 
are  an  asset  and  modern  headquarters  for  the  Refuge  Keepers  are 
being  rapidly  undertaken. 

In  1925  a standard  dwelling  was  adopted  and  two  houses  were 
constructed.  In  1927  these  plans  and  specifications  were  revised  and 
materially  improved  upon.  Three  houses  were  constructed  under 
the  new  specifications,  each  costing  approximately  f 7,000.  The  new 
standard  size  is  20'  x 30',  containing  eight  rooms  and  bath.  Stand- 
ard colors  adopted  by  the  Board  are  white  with  green  trimmings  and 
red  roofs. 

The  Board  recently  approved  the  construction  of  four  new  dwell- 
ings with  the  necessary  out  buildings  to  replace  the  poor  and  in- 
adequate buildings  now  in  use.  As  funds  become  available  this 
program  will  be  enlarged  and  it  is  hoped  within  a few  years  to  have 
all  of  our  Refuge  Keepers  comfortably  housed. 

Refuge  Keepers  have  taken  an  added  interest  in  the  appearance 
of  the  grounds  surrounding  their  homes,  lawns  have  been  graded 
and  many  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  planted.  There  is  con- 
siderable good  natured  rivalry  as  to  who  can  have  the  best  appear- 
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EXHIBIT  “E” 


ing  refuge  and  as  a result  the  homes  are  presenting  a much  more 
pleasing  appearance. 

Due  to  the  location  and  distance  from  doctors,  adequate  first  aid 
kits  have  been  placed  in  each  refuge  house  for  the  use  of  the  keeper 
and  his  family. 


ROADS 

In  order  to  afford  protection  from  fires  and  to  make  the  refuge 
accessible,  a considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the 
various  roads.  This  work  should  be  rapidly  extended  and  at  least 
one  good  drivable  road  should  extend  through  the  center  of  the  refuge 
to  expedite  travel  in  case  of  fire.  No  better  insurance  is  afforded 
than  that  of  good  roads. 

REFORESTATION  AND  FOOD  PLANTING 

Coniferous  tree  seedlings  have  been  planted  in  large  numbers  to 
provide  shelter  for  game  and  many  desirable  food  producing  plants 
have  also  been  put  out  in  the  hopes  of  increasing  the  natural  food 
supply.  In  many  sections,  however,  these  efforts  have  not  met  with 
success,  owing  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  deer  which  consumed 
Hie  plants  as  rapidly  as  they  were  put  out. 

In  11)27  Refuge  Keepers  planted  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges 
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a total  of  103,197  seedlings,  83,960  of  which  were  conifers  and  19,119 
were  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  food  producing  varieties.  In 
1928  they  planted  72,560  seedlings,  68,060  of  which  were  conifers  and 
4,500  food  producing  shrubs  and  trees.  Unfortunately  these  seed- 
lings are  being  rapidly  consumed  by  the  deer  and  will  probably 
never  reach  maturity. 

CONTROL  OF  FOREST  FIRES 

During  the  biennium  field  men  of  the  Game  Commission  spent 
956  hours  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
in  controlling  111  tires.  These  were  practically  all  Spring  tires. 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES 

Under  the  Act  of  June  2,  1923,  which  provided  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission may  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  a year  in  the  construction 
of  deer-proof  fences  for  the  protection  of  farmers,  orchardists  and 
produce  growers,  the  Board  spent  during  the  biennium  $15,377.02 
for  10,654  rods  of  fencing. 

Deer-proof  fences  may  be  furnished  under  two  methods.  First ; 
by  paying  50%  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  fence,  the  owner  or  lessee 
to  pay  the  balance.  Second;  by  furnishing  the  fence  and  staples 
providing  the  owner  or  lessee  agrees  to  furnish  the  posts  and  erect 
the  fence. 

All  of  the  fences  constructed  during  the  last  two  years  have  been 
erected  under  the  second  option;  usually  the  land  owner  has  avail- 
able fence  posts  and  can  personally  do  the  work,  thereby  reducing 
the  total  expenditure  and  entailing  practically  no  outlay  of  money. 

A list  of  land  owners  who  received  fences  under  the  above  system 
is  enumerated  below. 


EXHIBIT  “F” 

DEER-PROOF  FENCING  FURNISHED 

COOPERATION  WITH  INDIVIDUALS  WHOSE  CROPS  WERE 
BEING  DAMAGED  BY  DEER 

Fiscal  Year — June  1,  1926  to  May  31,  1927 


To  Whom  Furnished 

Fence  Constructed  In: 

Fence  to  Protect 

Number 
of  Rods 
Fencing 
Fur- 
nished 

Cost  to 
Game 
Com- 
mission 

County 

Township 

Orchard  

219 

$336.08 

Orchard  

140 

217.38 

Orchard  & Truck 

Patch  

164 

150.13 

Orchard  

132 

203.75 

Clinton  Reber  

Schuylkill 

S.  Manheim 

Truck  Patch 

110 

170.37 

Orchard  

215 

331.89 

C.  V.  Smith  

Monroe  _ ... 

:.  Middle  Smith- 

Truck  Patch  

160 

146.70 

W.  B.  & F.  L.  West- 

-i  i 

Farm  

366 

Carroll  

Orchard  

138 

214  95 

Niles  A.  Cook  - 

York  - 

- Carroll  

Truck  Patch  

44 

67.11 

H.  B.  Hassinger  

Mifflin  

. Brown  . 

Orchard  & Truck 

Patch  

120 

186.95 

Pike 

Farm  

255 

T.  T.  Sehreiber 

Elk 

_ Ridgwav 

Truck  Patch 

176 

266.86 
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To  Whom  Furnished 


Fence  Constructed  In: 


County  | Township 


A.  E.  & Charles  Brough 

Decatur  LeDane 

Alvin  Yoder  

Joseph  Hostetter  


Cumberland  — 
Cumberland 

Mifflin  

Huntingdon 


Penn 

Penn 

Menno  

Jackson  i 


A.  H.  Tuseano 
O.  C.  Hossenpflue 


Pike  Milford 

Huntingdon  Porter 


J.  Wilson  Lott  _ 
G.  H.  Happel  ... 

J.  G.  March 

Guy  Carleton  Lee 


Wyoming  — 

Franklin 

Tioga 

Cumberland 


North  Branch.  _ 
Washington  ___ 

Shippen 

Penn_  __i 


Ira  M.  Truver 


Carbon 


Lehigh 


Ezra  L.  Williams 


Cumberland 


Penn 


J.  E.  Summers 


Susquehanna  - 


New  Milford 


William  Hassinger 
William  Thrush  __ 
L.  M.  Brown 


Cumberland 

Mifflin  

Somerset  


Brown  . 

P°nn 

Jenners 


Total 


Fence  to  Protect 

Number 
of  Bods 
Fencing 
Fur- 
nished 

Cost  to 
Game 
Com- 
mission 

Orchard  _ 

456 

702.17 

Orchard  

100 

156.20 

Orchard  

Orchard  & Truck 

65 

104.18 

Patch  

375 

595.01 

Orchard  

Orchard  & Truck 

237 

366.99 

Patch  

250 

379.23 

Orchard:  - 

240 

214.14 

Truck  Patch 

400 

353 . 85 

Orchard  

Orchard  & Truck 

200 

307,09 

Patch  

Orchard  & Truck 

403 

560.92 

Patch  _ 

Orchard  & Truck 

104 

161.20 

Patch  

Orchard  &■  Truck 

130 

202.32 

Patch  

108 

167.40 

Truck  Patch  - - 

81 

125.96 

Orchard  

48 

74.40 

Orchard  & Farm 

535 

790.26 

5,971 

$8,513.35 

EXHIBIT  "F” 

DEER-PROOF  FENCING  FURNISHED 

COOPERATION  WITH  INDIVIDUALS  WHOSE  CROPS  WERE 
BEING  DAMAGED  BY  DEER 

Fiscal  Year — June  1,  1927  to  May  31,  1928 


To  Whom  Furnished 

Fence  Constructed  In: 

Fence  to  Protect 

Number 
of  Bods 
Fencing 
Fur- 
nished 

Cost  to 
Game 
Com- 
mission 

County 

Township 

D A Roth  & D.  B. 

Ferry  

Orchard  

280 

$451.63 

Gutshall  --  -. 

Mifflin  

119  14 

165 

108  8.3 

Juniata  

Orchard  

165 

24Q  68 

Luzerne  _ _ __ 

Farm  

230 

Mifflin  

Truck  Patch  

191 

‘ 90  33 

Wolfgang  Zoghman  ... 

Westmoreland 

Ligonier  ..  - 

Farm  & Orchard 

112 

166.72 

Mifflin  _ ■ 

Brown  

Farm  . 

400 

604  40 

Pike  

Farm  

424 

John  C.  Beisinger 

Fayette 

Wharton  

Orchard  

325 

457.09 

Centre  - 

Orchard  

660 

944  60 

Union  , 

68 

105.62 

Mifflin 

Farm  & Truck 

Patch  

243 

368.03 

R.  E.  Hile 

Union  __ 

Orchard 

78 

190  55 

Pike  ...  . . 

Fann  . ..  _ 

386  39 

Berks  _ - 

Orchard 

140 

Farm  

150 

998  51 

Juniata  

Orchard  

40 

Elk  - 

Farm  

320 

466  00 

Fayette 

Truck  Patch 

196 

‘>77  55 

D.  H.  Way  I 

Centre  - 

Half  Moon  

Orchard  

85 

140.60 

O.  A.  Grissinger  . . . 

Cumberland 

Penn  

Farm  _ 

80 

123.70 

Total  _ 

4,683 

$6,863.67 
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SUMMARY  OF 

DEER-PROOF  FENCING  FURNISHED 

COOPERATION  WITH  INDIVIDUALS  WHOSE  CROPS  WERE 
BEING  DAMAGED  BY  DEER 


June  1,  1928 


Year  Number  Rods 

.Tune  1,  1923— May  31,  1925  1087 

June  1.  1925— May  31,  192(1  6674 

June  1.  1926— May  31,  1927  5971 

June  1,  1927— May  31,  1928  4683 


Total, 18415 


Cost  to 

Game  Commission 
81,562.55 
9,792.42 
8,513.35 
6,863.6 1 


$26,731.99 


VERMIN  CONTROL 

Due  to  greatly  increased  interest  among  the  sportsmen  of  the  state 
in  controlling  vermin  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  force 
of  trapping  instructors  and  an  additional  man  was  secured  for  this 
purpose. 

The  three  instructors  now  on  this  force  have  been  exceptionally 
busy  for  the  past  two  years  giving  demonstrations  of  humane  up-to- 
date  trapping  methods,  and  the  increase  in  the  taking  of  vermin 
has  been  in  all  probability  largely  due  to  the  efficient  trapping- 
methods  taught  by  them.  The  amount  of  the  bounties  paid  during 
the  biennium  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners.  Sportsmen’s  organizations  throughout  the  state 
have  been  conducting  many  vermin  drives,  prizes  being  given  by  the 
Sportsmen's  Associations  for  those  credited  with  the  most  points. 

The  Bureau  of  Vermin  Control  not  only  has  charge  of  the  trapping- 
instructors  but  controls  the  payment  of  bounties  and  conducts  ex- 
hibits of  our  natural  wild  life  at  various  fairs  and  sportsmen’s  gather- 
ings throughout  the  state.  These  exhibits  travel  by  means  of  trucks 
and  are  shown  under  canvas  at  the  various  places,  principally  at 
County  Fairs,  the  trapping  instructor’s  giving  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  trapping  methods  and  disseminating  information  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  Bureau  also  conducts  investigations  concerning  vermin  condi- 
tions and  trapping  operations  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove 
animals  from  one  section  to  another. 

During  the  past  biennium  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  trap 
and  remove  to  more  favorable  sections  100  beavers.  Colonies  of 
these  animals  now  exist  in  forty  counties  in  the  state.  It  was  also 
found  necessary  to  trap  ten  bears  which  were  restocked  in  other  sec- 
tions. 

Due  to  unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1927-28  the  catch  of  vermin  was  exceptionally  great  and  during 
the  months  of  December,  January  and  February  the  number  of  claims 
for  bounties  presented  was  greater  than  for  the  entire  previous  year. 
The  total  number  of  the  three  months  being  21,800  or  an  average  of 
300  claims  for  each  working  day  during  the  period.  The  largest 
amount  of  money  paid  out  for  any  one  month  during  the  biennium 
was  $29,316  in  January  1928,  and  the  largest  day  was  on  February 
28,  1928  when  $2,723  was  paid  out. 
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The  field  officers  of  the  Department  have  been  particularly  busy, 
a total  of  9,351  animals  and  1558  birds  classed  as  game  destroyers 
being  killed. 

A summary  of  the  bounty  claims  for  the  biennium  is  as  follows: 


Foxes 

Wild 

Cats 

Gray 

Red 

Weasels 

Amount 

No.  of 
Claims 

1926-27  

3oo 

6,648 

4,437 

37,868 

$78,627.50 

21,755 

1927-28  

410 

9,980 

6,046 

63,610 

121,860.00 

34,670 

Due  to  an  unusual  invasion  of  goshawks,  which  are  the  most 
destructive  birds  of  prey  known,  our  game  has  suffered  considerably 
during  the  past  two  years,  particularly  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  adequate  bounty 
should  be  placed  on  these  birds.  There  is  also  a sentiment  that 
there  should  be  a reduction  of  at  least  $5.00  in  the  bounty  on  wild 
cats,  inasmuch  as  these  animals  are  practically  under  control  and  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  exterminate  but  rather 
control  all  forms  of  wild  life. 

GAME  FEEDING 

While  there  was  an  ordinary  supply  of  natural  food  for  game  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1925-26  late  frosts  in  the  Spring  of  1927  de- 
stroyed practically  all  of  the  supply  of  nuts  and  berries  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Winter  of  1927-28  was  exceptionally  hard  on  all 
species  of  game.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
furnish  an  exceptional  amount  of  feed  and  the  sportsmen,  realizing 
the  conditions,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  protect  the  game  from 
starvation. 

Too  much  commendation  cannot  be  given  sportsmen,  Boy  Scouts, 
rural  mail  carriers,  farmers  and  other  individuals  who  lent  their 
efforts  in  this  wonderful  work.  In  at  least  one  County  a number  of 
working  men  who  worked  from  6:45  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  at  their 
usual  labor,  spent  a number  of  hours  at  night,  often  returning  home 
as  late  as  midnight,  carrying  many  tons  of  food  to  the  mountains 
for  the  use  of  the  game. 

During  the  past  biennium  our  reports  show  that  birds  and  animals 
were  fed  by  our  own  officers  as  follows:  0 


Fiscal  Year  1926-1927 

Fiscal  Y7ear  1927-1918 

Xo.  Fed 

Cost  of 
Feed 

No.  Fed 

Cost  of 
Feed 

Quail,  Bob-white  --  -- 

Hungarian  Partridges  ...  

.32,834 

12,571 

2,900 

2,138 

.3,594 

1,150 

4,787 

46,375 

1,346 

31,427 

4,902 

16,985 

3,635 

2,168 

48 

3,239 

$3,418.05 

142.33 

2,774.37 

980.97 

3,679.23 

93.80 

934.55 

246.00 

2,751.74 

Ruffed!  Grouse  

Squirrels  (all  kinds)  - 

Rabbits  

Deer  . 

Bear  

Wild  Turkeys - 

Totals  -- 

84,807.17 

$15,021.04 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1.927-28  sportsmen  and  farmers  contributed 
feed  to  the  value  of  $4,239.88,  which  is  included  in  the  above  total 
for  that  year. 

In  placing  food  for  our  small  game  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
too  much  food  should  not  be  placed  in  one  particular  locality  as  the 
continued  presence  of  game  invites  vermin,  which  very  soon  finds 
that  game  is  congregating  and  lies  in  wait  for  the  bird  or  animal. 
ISo  food  should  be  placed  under  shelters  where  easy  egress  is  not 
possible  and  in  case  of  feeding  bird  life  a quantity  of  grit  should 
always  be  placed  with  the  food. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  in  the  production  of  red  clover, 
two  ounce  bags  of  seed  mixed  with  slaked  lime  being  furnished  our 
Refuge  Keepers,  who  will  plant  it  at  various  desirable  spots  in  the 
hopes  of  establishing  this  wonderful  game  food.  The  addition  of 
lime  is  considered  essential  as  clover  will  not  grow  on  sour  soil. 
It  is  hoped  that  Ihe  sportsmen  throughout  the  state  will  undertake 
experiments  along  this  line  in  the  hopes  of  producing  more  food. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  food  conditions  for  wild  water 
fowl  was  conducted  by  an  expert  imported  for  that  purpose  and  many 
forms  of  available  food  were  found  and  Ihe  Board’s  experiments  in 
planting  such  food  were  justified.  1 regret  to  state,  however,  that 
at  this  time  the  full  report  is  not  available. 

GAME  RESTOCKING 

Due  to  rapidly  diminishing  supply,  to  increased  demand  and  to 
unfavorable  trapping  conditions  the  importation  of  game  for  stock- 
ing purposes,  with  the  exception  of  rabbits  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
the  report  below  indicating  the  actual  amount  spent  and  the  number 
of  birds  and  animals  liberated. 


Fiscal  Year  1926-27 

Fiscal  Year  1927-28 

No. 

Cost 

Each 

Express 

Total 

Cost 

No. 

Cost 

Each 

Express 

Total 

Cost 

4 

$65.00 

$86.96 

$151.96 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkeys 

119 

$10.00 

.37 

$10.37 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  Eggs 

Bobwhite  Quail  ...  

Hungarian  Partridges  

7,152 

.3,876 

1,893 

1,643 

2.914 

.223 

1.50 

3.916 

.105 

.161 

.112 

3.019 

.223 

1.661 

4.028 

6,169 

50 

2,688 

1,106 

2.87 

.25 

2.01 

4.25 

.24 

.113 

.162 

3.00 

.25 

2.123 

4.412 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

57,538 

.766 

.267 

1.033 

80,519 

514 

.789 

1.75 

.282 

.349 

1.071 

2.099 

SO 

1.93 

.126 

2.056 

75 

9.00 

.553 

9.553 

In  spite  of  intensive  efforts  only  2749  Hungarian  Partridges  were 
obtained  but  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  favorable.  Only  by  intensive  stocking  can  Pennsylvania  hope 
to  establish  these  wonderful  game  birds  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply. 


The  Department  Avas  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  119  turkeys 
which  shoAved  a considerable  AA’ild  strain  and  these  birds  Avere  liber- 
ated at  various  places  in  the  state  most  remote  from  human  habita- 
tion and  Avhere  pure  blooded  wild  turkeys  Avere  known  to  exist. 
Deports  this  Spring  indicate  that  these  turkeys  have  mated  with  the 
native  Avild  ones  and  \A’e  are  rather  optimistic  as  to  the  outcome. 

Twelve  thousand  live  hundred  Bobwhite  Quail  Avere  ordered  during 
the  past  tiscal  year  but  only  2GS8  were  received  owing  to  reported 
unfavorable  trapping  conditions  in  Mexico.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  birds  received  Avas  very  disappointing  to  the  sports- 
men throughout  the  Common Avealth  but  Avas  apparently  unavoidable. 

Raccoons,  Avhich  are  steadily  disappearing  in  Pennsylvania,  Avere 
almost  unobtainable  only  seventy-fhre  having  been  received  for 
stocking  during  the  past  biennium.  Consequently  a bag  limit  of 
fifteen  per  season  Avas  made  by  the  Board  for  1928,  and  the  trapping 
restricted  to  the  month  of  November. 


The  Department  has,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  undertaken 
the  propagation  of  any  species  of  game  and  has  initiated  an  abso- 
lutely new  scheme  for  producing  ringneck  pheasants,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  undertaken  to  raise  them  at  the  various  refuges  rather  than  at 
a central  game  farm. 

Each  Refuge  Keeper  has  been  furnished  with  a number  of  eggs 
consistent  with  conditions,  pens  have  been  erected  and  the  Refuge 
Keepers  are  to  be  paid  a bonus  for  each  bird  raised  to  ten  Aveeks  of 
age,  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  furnishing  the  eggs,  food  and 
pens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  Avill  prove  successful  and  that 
•eventually  Pennsylvania  will  raise  various  other  species  for  libera- 
tion at  a cost  someAvhat  below  the  market  price. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  propagation  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
experiment  and  no  doubt  a considerable  number  of  birds  Avill  be 
raised  the  first  year.  It  will  in  all  probability  be  necessary  to  have 
one  or  tAvo  central  holding  places  for  birds  in  order  to  produce  our 
oAvn  eggs.  About  2500  Ringneck  eggs  were  distributed  to  various 
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sportsmen’s  associations  who  wished  to  cooperate  in  raising  ring- 
necks,  the  eggs  being  a surplus  which  our  Refuge  Keepers  could 
not,  under  the  present  circumstances  handle. 

A few  Hungarian  Partridges  have  been  held  in  captivity  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  in  connection  with  artificial  propagation ; the 
results  will  be  known  later. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  over  a disease  among 
rabbits  known  as  Tularemia  or  Rabbit  Fever,  and  while  this  has 
not  affected  Pennsylvania’s  rabbits  up  to  this  time,  extra  precaution 
will  be  taken  to  see  that  importation  of  rabbits  in  the  future  will 
be  made  only  after  the  rabbits  have  been  quarantined  in  order  to 
insure  Pennsylvania’s  game  against  any  possible  chance  of  the  in- 
fection. 

The  Board’s  policy  of  stocking  game  on  ground  only  open  to  public 
hunting  (refuge  areas  being  of  course  excepted)  will  be  continued  as 


the  sportsmen  are  entitled  to  the  game  which  is  purchasd  with  their 
funds  and  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  place  the  game  elsewhere. 


GAME  CONDITIONS  AND  GAME  KILL 

In  making  a specific  examination  of  food  conditions  in  sections 
where  deer  are  known  to  be  present  in  excessive  numbers  it  has  been 
determined  that  these  animals  have  not  only  destroyed  practically 
all  of  their  own  natural  food  but  have  practically  exterminated  the 
food  for  small  game  as  well.  This  condition  indicates  that  drastic 
action  must  be  taken  in  controlling  the  deer  herds  to  prevent  like 
conditions  in  other  counties  where  possible  food  conditions  are  not 
now  quite  so  bad. 

The  report  of  Vernon  Bailey  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  who  investigated  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  fully  demonstrates 
the  deer  are  fast  becoming  too  numerous  and  are  consuming  various 
species  of  vegetable  life  that  have  not  previously  to  this  time  been 
commonly  known  as  deer  food. 


Mr.  Bailey’s  experience  with  the  United  States  Government  cover- 
ing a period  of  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  has  investigated 
conditions  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  grazing  of  domestic  cattle  as  well  as  food  conditions  for 
wild  creatures,  entitles  this  report  to  the  utmost  respect  and  the 
attention  of  the  sportsmen  is  called  to  the  fact  that  some  sane  form 
of  control  must  be  undertaken  in  order  to  prevent  not  only  the  en- 
tire loss  of  the  animals  themselves,  but  as  a protection  to  the  future 
sport  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  small  game. 

DEER  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
By  Vernon  Bailey, 

Chief  Field  Naturalist, 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  I was 
detailed  to  visit  the  areas  in  Pennsylvania  where  deer  were  reported  dying  in 
large  numbers,  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  causes  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  remedial  measures  based  on  facts  observed. 

Proceeding  on  May  10th  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  I at  once  got  in  touch  with  Mr. 
John  J.  Slautterback.  in  charge  of  Vermin  Control  and  for  many  years  familiar 
with  game  conditions  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  Mr.  .1.  B.  Truman,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  the  Game  Commission,  for  a conference  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed investigations. 

On  the  morning  of  May  lltli  I left  with  Mr.  Slautterback  and  drove  westward 
from  Harrisburg  through  Mifflin,  Center  and  Clearfield  counties  to  DuBois,  where 
we  picked  up  W.  C.  Kelly,  Supervising  Game  Protector,  and  proceeded  to  Game 
Refuge  No.  2.  We  stopped  with  the  Refuge  Keeper,  L.  I>.  Rearick,  over  night. 
The  next  morning  we  were  joined  by  Win.  J.  Davis,  District  Game  Protector,  and 
spent  the  forenoon  examining  the  wintering  grounds  and  food  conditions  and  the 
dead  deer  found  in  this  vicinity.  Here  we  examined  eleven  dead  deer,  all  but  one 
being  last  year's  fawns,  and  the  one  exception  was  a small  two-year  old.  They  had 
all  been  dead  for  one  or  two  months.  About  sixty  live  deer  were  counted  in  this 
vicinity  during  the  evening  and  morning  hours  and  much  larger  numbers  have 
been  noted  at  other  times.  All  of  the  deer  were  does  and  no  live  fawns  were  noted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  12th  we  proceeded  twenty-six  miles  northeast  to 
Game  Refuge  No.  34,  near  the  headwaters  of  Mosquito  Creek  and  close  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Clearfield  and  Elk  Counties.  Here  we  stayed  over  night  in 
company  with  the  refuge  keeper,  Mr.  L.  Jefferson,  and  the  next  morning  with 
him  and  Supervisor  W.  C.  Kelly  we  covered  much  of  the  country  in  that  vicinity  ; 
examining  seven  or  eight  dead  deer  and  counting  thirty  or  forty  live  does  on  and 
around  the  refuge.  With  one  exception,  namely  a small  two-year  old  doe,  the 
dead  deer  were  all  last  year's  fawns  which  had  died  during  February  or  March. 
All  of  the  live  deer  seen  here  and  on  the  previous  day  were  rather  thin,  but 
apparently  otherwise  in  a healthy  condition. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  13th  we  returned  to  Medix  Run,  then  back  to  Pcnn- 
field  and  Clearfield  to  Bellefonte,  where  we  remained  over  night. 

On  May  14th  we  proceeded  to  the  southern  line  of  Centre  County  to  a State 
Forest  Nursery  where  the  deer  had  been  injuring  the  young  trees.  In  company  with 
Mr.  John  B.  Ross,  Supervising  Game  Protector,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Mosier,  District 
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Game  Protector,  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  McKinney,  in  charge  of  the  Nursery,  we  ex- 
amined the  young  trees  where  the  deer  had  been  feeding  on  the  tips  and  branches, 
and  also  examined  the  stomach  contents  of  one  dead  deer. 

We  then  proceeded  into  Mifflin  County  to  a point  a little  east  of  Game  Refuge 
No.  9,  where  we  found  the  local  State  Trapping  Instructor,  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Hassinger. 
With  him  as  guide  and  with  Mr.  Ralph  McCoy,  District  Game  Protector,  from 
Lewistown,  we  examined  the  deer  conditions  in  that  vicinity  with  special  reference 
to  the  damage  done  on  farms  and  methods  of  protecting  crops  from  the  large 
number  of  deer  in  that  region.  We  also  examined  the  stomach  contents  of  one 
of  the  dead  deer  found  here  and  saved  samples,  as  we  had  in  previous  localities 
for  more  careful  examination.  From  here  we  returned  to  Harrisburg,  arriving 
late  in  the  evening,  and  the  following  day  May  15th,  devoted  the  time  to  writing 
up  notes  and  reports. 

GENERAL  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  DEER  RANGE 

The  country  examined  lies  mainly  in  Mifflin,  Centre,  Clearfield  and  Elk  Counties, 
and  includes  some  of  the  best  deer  range  in  the  State.  It  is  a mountainous  country 
lying  mainly  between  1800  to  2300  feet  elevation,  is  deeply  eroded  into  narrow 
canyons  or  gulches  with  broad  plateaus  at  the  top  of  ridges  between  the  little 
farming  valleys.  Except  in  these  narrow  valleys  the  country  is  uninhabited  except 
where  hunters’  camps  or  ranger  stations  have  been  built  on  game  lands  and  State 
forests.  At  one  time  it  was  a very  heavily  forested  country  of  valuable  white  pine, 
hemlock,  and  hardwood  timber.  It  has  been  mostly  cut  over  and  burned  over 
many  years  ago,  and  is  now  more  or  less  reforested  with  second  growth  hardwoods, 
including  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  birch,  aspon,  alder,  black  cherry,  pin  cherry,  beech, 
and  scattered  conifers,  such  as  white  pine,  red  pine,  scrub  pine,  and  hemlock,  and 
a great  variety  of  shrubbery  vegetation. 

The  life  zone  is  generally  Transition,  as  shown  by  the  bulk  of  vegetation  but 
on  the  highest  and  coldest  slopes  there  is  still  a trace  of  Canadian  zone  indicated 
by  hemlock,  white  pine,  red  pine,  rhododendron,  and  many  other  species  of  the 
Canadian  forest.  In  the  lower  valleys  and  on  warm  southerly  slopes  there  is  also 
a strong  element  of  the  Carolinian  zone  shown  by  such  plants  as  the  tulip  tree, 
black  walnut,  dogwood,  red  bud,  and  sassafras.  Occasionally  fire  sweeps  over  this 
country,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  growth  of  different  ages.  In  recent 
years  the  fires  have  been  kept  under  better  control  and  most  of  the  country  is  now 
becoming  well  established  in  a forest  of  many  years  growth. 

The  chestnut  trees,  which  at  one  time  formed  a large  part,  possibly  one-half, 
of  the  forest  timber,  have  all  died  with  the  chestnut  blight,  but  young  sprouts 
are  still  coming  up  around  the  base  of  the  trees  and  these  sprouts  furnish  much 
browse  for  the  deer.  The  former  crop  of  chestnuts  is  no  longer  available,  how- 
ever, for  deer  food.  The  oak  trees  are  now  becoming  large  enough  to  bear  acorns 
and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  as  a source  of  food  for  deer,  bear,  and 
other  game  animals. 

HISTORY  OF  GAME  MANAGEMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  its  primeval  condition,  Pennsylvania  was  a heavily  forested  State  with  a 
great  variety  of  wild  animal  life,  including  game  animals  such  as  deer,  elk,  and 
buffalo,  and  animals  such  as  wolves,  panthers,  bears  and  bobcats.  At  that  time  game 
animals  were  kept  down  by  predatory  species  and  the  food  supply  was  ample  at  all 
times.  The  deer  probably  were  never  in  great  numbers  in  those  days.  As  the 
country  became  settled  by  the  pioneers  game  was  greatly  reduced  in  abundance 
also  the  carnivorous  species,  until  both  were  exceedingly  scarce.  About  twenty- 


one  years  ago  the  deer  were  reduced  to  a very  low  number  but  at  that  time  they 
were  given  better  protection.  The  hunting  of  deer  with  dogs  had  been  prohibited 
and  efforts  were  made  to  build  up  a better  stock  of  deer  throughout  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  State.  Some  deer  were  imported  from  other  States,  mainly  from 
Michigan,  Vermont,  and  Kentucky  for  restocking  the  much  depleted  range.  In 
1905  the  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  hunting  of  deer  with  dogs.  In  1907  the 
Buck  Law  went  into  effect  allowing  the  killing  only  of  bucks  with  visible  antlers. 
At  intervals  this  law  was  modified  to  require  two-inch  antlers,  later  four-inch 
antlers  and  still  later  six-inch  antlei'S,  and  in  1925  two  point  antlers,  as  it  still 
stands.  For  twenty-one  years  no  does  have  been  legally  killed  in  the  State  except 
in  the  years  1923  to  1926,  when  limited  open  seasons  on  does  were  allowed  in 
certain  townships  where  they  had  been  unduly  numerous.  This,  however,  resulted 
in  but  a small  reduction  in  the  number  of  does.  In  the  four  years  only  about 
2400  does  were  killed  in  the  State.  The  number  of  bucks  killed  in  1013  was  800 
and  this  number  has  steadily  increased  up  to  1927  when  15,000  were  reported 
killed. 

PRESENT  ABUNDANCE  OF  DEER 

The  last  year’s  kill  of  15,000  bucks  in  Pennsylvania  would  indicate  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Slautterback  and  the  various  game  protectors  consulted  a present  number 
of  approximately  45,000  bucks  over  two  years  of  age,  as  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
one-third  of  the  male  deer  of  legal  size  are  taken  each  year.  The  estimate  of  the 
number  of  does  at  the  present  time  is  generally  given  by  those  familiar  with 
deer  conditions  as  25  does  to  1 buck,  this  in  a rough  way  would  indicate  over  a 
million  does  in  the  State.  A significant  feature  is  the  estimate  of  only  one  fawn 
to  ten  does  made  by  the  Game  Protectors  and  those  most  familiar  with  the  deer 
conditions  throughout  the  year.  The  live  deer  seen  on  this  trip  indicate  that  this 
is  a fair  estimate.  All  of  the  live  deer  seen  were  does  and  only  one  last  year's  fawn 
was  noted.  I am  quite  willing  to  accept  this  estimate  as  essentially  correct. 

FOOD  HABITS  AND  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

From  life-long  observations  on  the  food  habits  of  deer  over  practically  all  of 
the  United  States,  I am  aware  of  their  varied  food  habits  but  never  before  have 
I found  them  in  one  locality  feeding  on  so  many  different  kinds  of  vegetation. 
By  carefully  examining  their  spring,  winter  and  summer  feeding  grounds  I find 
the  following  plants  more  or  less  browsed  or  cropped  by  the  deer.  The  buds  and 
tender  tips  of  branches,  bark,  and  evergreen  leaves  have  been  conspicuously  eaten 
from  the  following : — 

White  Pine — Buds  and  leaves  of  lower  branches  considerably  eaten. 

Norway  Tine — Buds  and  leaves  eaten. 

Virginia  Pine — Buds  iind  leaves  eaten. 

Scotch  Pine — Buds  and  leaves  eaten. 

European  Larch — Buds  and  leaves  and  branches  eaten. 

Hemlock — Leaves,  buds,  and  small  branches  extensively  eaten. 

Norway  Spruce — Buds  and  leaves  eaten. 

Chestnut — Buds  and  tender  tips  of  branches  extensively  eaten.  Before  the 
large  trees  were  killed  the  ripe  chestnuts  formed  an  important  nut  food 
for  fattening  deer  in  the  autumn. 

White  Oak — Buds  and  tips  of  lower  branches  very  little  eaten,  but  the  acorns 
form  a valuable  deer  food  in  the  fall. 

Red  Oak — Buds  slightly  eaten,  acorns  important  food. 

Chestnut  Oak — Buds  slightly  eaten,  acox-ns  important  food. 

Scrub  Oak — Buds  slightly  eaten,  acorns  important  food. 


Beech — Buds  slightly  eaten  but  beechnuts  form  an  important  nut  food  for  deer. 
Red  Maple — Extensively  browsed. 

Striped  Maple — Extensively  browsed. 

Sugar  Maple — Very  little  browsed. 

White  Thorn — Buds  slightly  browsed. 

Black  Thorn — Slightly  browsed. 

Juneberry — Much  browsed. 

Pin  Cherry — Much  browsed. 

Black  Cherry — Much  browsed. 

Black  Birch — Considerably  browsed. 

Mountain  Ash — Slightly  browsed. 

Aspen — Small  trees  and  bushes  much  browsed. 

Yellow  Poplar — Much  browsed. 

Balsam  Poplar — Somewhat  browsed. 

Apple — Eagerly  browsed. 

Sumach — Much  browsed  and  often  killed. 

Elder — Much  browsed. 

Black  Haw — Much  browsed. 

Devils  Club — Much  browsed  and  often  killed. 

Azalea — 2 species — Much  browsed. 

Wild  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera) — Much  eaten. 

Laurel — Extensively  eaten  and  destroyed  over  large  area. 

Rhododendron — Extensively  eaten  and  being  rapidly  exterminated. 

Sweet  Fern — Extensively  eaten. 

Grape  Vines — Browsed  and  fruit  eaten. 

Wild  Gooseberry — Much  eaten. 

Blueberry  Bushes — Extensively  eaten. 

Huckleberry  Bushes — Extensively  eaten. 

Witch-hazel — Considerably  eaten. 

Wintergreen — All  destroyed  over  extensive  areas. 

Club  Mosses — 3 species — Eaten  and  destroyed  on  the  winter  feeding  grounds. 
Arbutus — Much  eaten  and  exterminated  over  areas. 

Grass — New  growth  being  eaten  at  present  time. 

Clover — New  growth  being  eaten  at  present  time. 

Plants  Not  Eaten 

White  Spruce — In  small  plantation — None  found  eaten. 

Black  Walnut — Apparently  not  eaten. 

Hickory — Very  little  eaten. 

In  the  Kishocoquillas  Park  near  Lewistown,  five  deer  are  being  kept  in  a small 
■enclosure.  They  were  evidently  hungry  for  green  food  as  when  we  gathered  plants 
from  the  outside  to  feed  them  they  eagerly  ate  dandelions,  wild  lettuce,  mandrake, 
plantain,  poison  oak,  clover,  and  grass,  seeming  to  make  no  discrimination  and 
not  refusing  any  plants  offered  them.  A heavy  growth  of  skunk  cabbage  in  their 
enclosure  had  not  been  touched. 

In  the  open  meadows  and  fields  around  the  game  refuges  deer  were  observed 
in  large  numbers  grazing  during  the  afternoon  hours.  An  examination  of  the 
growth  showed  the  short  fresh  spring  grass  and  white  clover  eaten  close  to  the 
ground.  The  fact  that  the  deer  gathered  to  a considerable  extent  on  these  grassy 
places  would  indicate  a fondness  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  such  tender  green 
food. 

The  stomach  of  one  buck  which  had  been  killed  in  December  and  had  lain  on  the 
ground  through  the  winter  was  dried  up  and  preserved.  It  was  found  to  contain 
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a mass  of  masticated  plant  fibres,  bark,  buds,  leaves,  and  other  material  from 
woody  plants.  Another  stomach  of  a yearling  fawn  which  had  died  apparently 
of  starvation  under  a little  white  pine  tree  contained  buds,  leaves,  twigs,  and  a 
large  amount  of  white  pine  leaves.  The  stomach  of  another  last  year's  fawn  that 
died  during  February  or  March  in  the  woods,  contained  mainly  leaves,  twigs  and 
bark  with  a few  laurel  leaves  that  could  be  easily  recognized.  A two-year  old  doe 
found  in  the  woods  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  laurel,  contained  a large 
amount  of  laurel  leaves  totalling  at  least  one-halt'  of  the  food  in  the  stomach. 
It  had  apparently  died  in  late  February  or  March  at  a time  when  snow  covered  the 
ground  and  the  laurel  leaves  were  abundant  above  the  snow. 

In  talking  with  the  game  protectors  and  farmers  in  the  deer  country  I was  told 
that  the  deer  are  very  fond  of  many  crops  including  corn,  buckwheat,  oats,  beaus, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  apples,  and  grapes.  In  fact  there  seem  to  be 
few  farm  crops  which  they  do  not  relish. 

THE  “DEER  LINE” 

A striking  evidence  of  the  overabundance  of  deer  in  the  country  examined  is 
shown  by  what  is  locally  known  as  the  “Deer  Line”.  The  upper  limit  of  browsing 
is  clearly  defined  and  conspicuous  where  the  deer  are  abundant.  This  level  can  be 
readily  seen  in  photographs.  Throughout  the  woods  this  is  generally  noticeable  to 
any  one  accustomed  to  close  observation  but  in  the  low  vegetation  shows  only  a 
faint  difference  in  density.  Under  the  hemlocks,  pines,  and  rhododendrens  it  is 
especially  noticeable  and  well  marked.  On  the  slopes  where  deer  have  congregated 
in  large  numbers  this  line  is  high,  averaging  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
in  areas  less  heavily  browsed  it  is  usually  four  to  five  feet  high.  The  significance 
of  the  deer  line  is  that  its  height  from  the  ground  is  established  by  the  larger 
animals  reaching  to  their  extreme  height  as  they  stand  on  their  hind  feet.  In 
places  where  the  whole  slope  is  grazed  to  a height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
fawns  and  yearlings  can  not  reach  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees  and  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  best  food.  The  low  shrubbery  is  usually  closely  cropped  or  ex- 
hausted before  the  higher  levels  are  reached  by  the  large  deer.  This  apparently 
is  the  cause  of  the  recent  loss  of  large  numbers  of  last  year’s  fawns. 

LOSSES  OF  DEER 

During  the  past  winter,  mainly  in  late  February  and  early  March,  an  unusual 
number  of  deer  died  in  the  country  which  we  examined.  Most  of  these  are  last 
year’s  fawns  ; only  two  out  of  about  250  carcasses  examined  proved  to  be  two-year 
old  deer.  In  northwestern  Clearfield  County  in  the  four  townships  around  the  Game 
Refuge  No.  2,  200  dead  yearling  fawns  have  been  counted  and  many  of  them 
buried  by7  the  local  Game  Protector.  Those  located  and  buried  have  been  mainly 
along  the  streams  where  pollution  of  water  supplies  was  feared  and  a careful 
search  was  made.  Over  the  country  at  large  comparatively  few  were  found,  but  the 
Game  Protectors  estimate  a thousand  dead  fawns  in  these  four  townships.  Around 
Refuge  No.  34  in  Elk  and  Clearfield  Counties,  46  dead  deer  have  been  counted 
and  a part  of  them  buried.  Out  of  this  number  only  one  was  a two-year  old. 
The  rest  were  yearling  fawns.  No  estimate  was  obtained  for  the  larger  areas 
surrounding  this  refuge,  but  these  actually  found  were  of  course,  a small  part  of 
the  full  number.  The  number  of  deer  which  have  died  in  the  State  during  this  past 
Spring  can  not  be  even  roughly  estimated,  but  it  is  far  too  great  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  lost  are  fawns  is  significant. 

The  old  deer  seen,  and  often  at  close  range  with  field  glasses,  were  generally 
thin,  but  active  and  apparently  in  good  health  at  the  present  time.  They  have 


Lad  green  food  for  two  weeks  and  are  picking  up  in  a very  satisfactory  way.  No 
bucks  were  seen  that  could  be  recognized  as  such  and  only  a few  of  the  does  that 
were  seen  at  close  range  showed  signs  of  carrying  fawns.  The  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  fawns  seems  clearly  to  be  starvation  owing  to  their  handicap  in  procuring- 
food  under  conditions  of  acute  competition  with  adult  deer. 

The  possibility  of  poisoning  by  eating  laurel  was  constantly  in  mind  in  making- 
examinations,  and  no  evidence  was  found  that  such  poisoning  had  occurred.  Much 
of  the  laurel  has  been  eaten  by  both  old  and  young  deer  and  also  so  much  rhodo- 
dendron that  both  species  of  shrubs  are  being  rapidly  killed  out.  The  stomachs  of 
two  of  the  dead  deer  examined  contained  a considerable  quantity  of  the  evergreen 
leaves  of  laurel  and  in  places  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  principal  foods  of 
all  the  deer  present.  If  seriously  poisonous  the  plant  would  probably  have  been 
avoided  but  otherwise  would  have  killed  others  as  well  as  the  fawns.  All  of  the  dead 
deer  examined  were  greatly  emaciated  but  none  showed  signs  of  injury  or  disease. 
The  whole  trouble  comes  down  to  a condition  of  overstocking  of  the  range  with  deer. 


DAMAGE  BY  DEER 

The  result  of  excessive  numbers  of  deer  in  the  forest  is  shown  by  the  partial  or 
almost  complete  destruction  of  certain  species  of  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  by 
the  impossibility  of  reforesting  from  nurseries  which  has  been  attempted  over  much 
of  the  Sta,te  Forest  lands.  On  the  extensive  forest  nurseries  around  Refuge  No.  2, 
practically  all  of  the  small  conifers  set  out  in  solid  or  scattered  stands  have  been 
ruined  by  the  deer,  except  those  enclosed  by  deer-proof  fences.  Most  of  these 
plantations  have  been  from  white,  Norway  and  Scotch  pine,  European  larch,  Nor- 
way spruce,  and  a few  hardwoods.  In  the  nursery  south  of  Centre  Hall  all  of 
the  young  conifers  except  a small  stand  near  the  house  were  practically  ruined. 
About  two  acres  of  small  American  elm  trees  were  completely  destroyed.  A 
recent  planting  of  5,000  pine  and  spruce  seedlings  near  Refuge  No.  34  in  Elk 
County  have  been  destroyed  by  the  deer  this  spring,  the  terminal  shoots  being- 
eaten  off,  or  the  little  trees  pulled  up  and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  95 c/c  of  these  seedlings  were  killed  and  the  few  remaining-  will  not 
last  long.  In  talking  with  the  State  forest  rangers  and  nurseymen  I was  told  that 
no  further  efforts  will  lie  made  to  plant  small  trees  in  unenclosed  areas.  This- 
brings  about  a serious  complication  in  the  game  situation  that  must  be  met  in 
some  practical  way. 

The  destruction  of  crops  at  the  edges  of  farms  is  also  a serious  problem  and 
has  given  much  trouble  to  the  Game  Commission.  At  present  they  are  furnishing 
fencing  materials  for  deer-proof  fences  which  the  farmers  put  up  to  protect  their 
crops  ; the  farmers  building  the  fences  and  the  Game  Commission  supplying  wire 
and  staples.  This  can  be  done,  however,  only  on  a limited  scale  and  does  not  ade- 
quately meet  the  difficulty. 

The  relation  of  deer  to  other  game  becomes  serious  also  when  the  number  is  so 
great  as  to  destroy  much  of  the  cover  and  food  required  by  grouse,  pheasants, 
turkeys,  quail,  rabbits  and  other  small  game.  Many  of  the  berry-bearing  bushes- 
and  plants  are  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  deer  and  the  grouse  food  consequently 
is  greatly  reduced.  Rabbits  compete  with  the  deer  in  feeding  on  the  browse  and 
small  bushes  but  their  work  can  be  readily  identified  by  the  clean  sloping-  cut 
which  they  make  in  taking  the  tips  of  bushes  for  food,  while  the  deer  break  or 
tear  off  the  tips  and  buds.  The  one  food  which  seems  to  be  most  abundant  and 
least  eaten  is  old  grass  which  covers  extensive  areas  of  burned  land.  It  seems  to 
be  very  little  eaten  by  anything. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  GAME  MANAGEMENT 

PRACTICES 

To  anyone  who  has  carefully  studied  the  situation  it  is  evident  that  large  parts 
of  the  range  in  Pennsylvania  are  overstocked  with  deer.  The  very  successful 
and  efficient  management  of  the  game  in  the  State  has  produced  a rapid  increase. 
If  the  increase  continues  the  deer  will  soon  destroy  their  own  food  supply.  The 
plan  of  killing  only  bucks  has  left  a great  excess  of  does  which  are  not  hunted  and 
on  favorite  grounds  have  become  tame  almost  like  domestic  animals.  They  are 
not  afraid  and  will  rarely  run  to  any  distance  when  people  pass  close  by.  The 
present  need  seems  to  be  for  less  does  and  greater  number  of  bucks.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  an  open  season  on  does,  which  besides  reducing  their  numbers 
would  scatter  them  over  a much  wider  area  and  make  them  wild  again,  thus  pre- 
venting the  present  massing  on  certain  favorite  slopes  and  the  exhaustion  of  food 
for  both  old  and  young  with  consequent  loss  through  starvation.  The  proportion 
of  bucks  should  ultimately  be  not  less  than  one  to  three  does.  Even  with  half 
the  present  number  of  does  and  twice  the  number  of  bucks  the  crop  of  fawns  each 
year  should  be  double  that  at  the  present  time.  A careful  study  of  the  herds  should 
be  made  each  year  to  determine  whether  more  or  less  does  or  bucks  should  be 
killed  and  with  a well  balanced  herd  it  might  be  better  to  regulate  the  relative 
numbers  by  an  open  season  of  a certain  number  of  days  on  does  and  a later  open 
season  of  the  requisite  number  of  days  for  shooting  bucks. 

The  necessity  of  limiting  the  hunting  to  one  sex  at  a time  is  very  evident. 
Without  this  requirement  careless  hunters  shoot  at  any  supposed  deer  as  soon  as 
seen  and,  as  has  been  proved  in  other  States,  they  kill  a large  number  of  hunters 
instead  of  deer.  The  mere  fact  of  being  compelled  to  determine  whether  it  is  a 
doe  or  a buck  before  shooting  is  one  of  the  greatest  protections  against  hunting 
accidents. 

This  matter  of  special  open  season  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Game  Commission  and  to  their  force  of  competent  experienced  Game  Protectors 
for  adjustment.  A progressive  plan  of  game  management  under  direction  of  the 
Game  Commission  should  be  followed.  Chasing  the  deer  with  small  barking  dogs  to 
scatter  them  from  overcrowded  slopes  in  early  winter  would  help  to  equalize  the 
distribution  and  avoid  the  danger  of  starvation,  but  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  game  protectors  the  deer  range  of  most  of  the  State  is  so  far  over- 
stocked with  does  that  only  a reduction  in  their  numbers  will  bring  relief. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  improve  the  range  for  deer  other  than  proper 
regulation  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  herd.  Where  the  ground 
is  overstocked  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  introduce  new  plants  that  are  good 
deer  food,  but  on  a well  adjusted  range  many  of  the  best  food  plants  could  be  in- 
creased and  some  introduced.  On  some  of  the  open  land  which  has  not  been  re- 
forested, clovers,  vetch,  and  a number  of  leguminous  plants  which  are  perennial  or 
self-seeding  could  be  introduced  to  yield  better  deer  forage.  Loss  of  the  chestnut 
on  the  present  range  has  been  most  serious  as  it  supplied  not  only  much  browse 
but  the  important  nut  food  for  putting  the  deer  in  good  condition  in  the  fall.  It 
might  be  possible  to  introduce  the  chinquapin,  a shrubby  species  of  chestnut, 
bearing  small  nuts  of  which  the  deer  are  very  fond.  This  is  immune  to  the  chestnut 
blight  and  on  warm  slopes  might  prove  a very  valuable  deer  food.  There  are 
many  species  of  small  scrub  oaks  which  grow  only  a few  feet  high  and  bear  an 
abundance  of  small  acorns  of  which  the  deer  are  very  fond.  Some  of  these  would 
grow  on  the  drier  slopes  where  vegetation  is  now  scarce  or  partly  killed  off.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  other  plants  that  could  be  brought  in  as  deer  food,  but 
replanting  is  a slow  and  expensive  process  and  so  far  as  possible  the  present 
stand  of  vegetation  should  be  utilized  and  protected  from  overgrazing. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  MORE  VARIED  GAME 

In  a variety  of  game  animals  there  is  always  good  economy  of  range  food;  for 
•example,  elk  feed  largely  upon  grass,  especially  in  summer,  while  deer  depend 
mainly  upon  browse  and  other  food.  The  present  number  of  elk  could  be  much 
increased  where  the  broad  slopes  carry  an  abundant  supply  of  unused  grasses. 
In  winter  the  elk  are  also  browsing  animals  but  being  taller  get  most  of  their 
food  from  higher  branches  out  of  reach  of  the  deer.  They  would  draw  largely  on 
the  abundant  aspen  growth  now  scattered  over  the  ridge  tops  and  little  used  by 
deer.  It  would  seem  an  advantage  to  somewhat  increase  the  present  elk 
herds,  but  under  careful  observation,  as  when  they  have  fully  stocked  a range, 
they  quickly  destroy  it  by  killing  off  the  best  of  their  food. 

It  is  possible  that  a few  mule  deer  would  thrive  in  this  high  rough  country,  and 
with  less  domestic  habits  they  would  probably  scatter  out  and  occupy  some  parts 
of  the  range  not  now  overstocked  with  the  white-tailed  deer.  This  would  be  only 
a suggestion  for  an  experiment,  however,  as  we  have  no  indication  that  the  mule 
deer  would  even  thrive  in  this  climate. 

The  mountain  sheep  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  animals 
to  keep  in  captivity  or  to  transplant  to  different  sections  of  the  country,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  found  possible  to  raise  and  breed  them  both  in  captivity 
and  under  semi-wild  conditions.  A few  of  these  on  some  of  the  rocky  slopes  in  the 
country  which  we  have  recently  covered  would  make  an  interesting  experiment  and 
possibly  might  prove  a success.  If  so  it  would  add  one  of  our  most  attractive 
game  animals  to  the  State  and  a quality  of  wild  meat  which  is  not  excelled  by  any 
game  animal  in  America.  These  however,  are  only  suggestions  for  experiments 
which  if  undertaken  should  be  begun  on  a very  small  scale  and  under  careful 
observation. 

The  skillful  and  highly  successful  management  of  game  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania gives  encouragement  for  the  study  and  introduction  of  additional  species 
and  employment  of  management  practices  that  may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
country.  Such  studies  can  only  be  carried  on  to  advantage  by  persons  experienced 
in  game  management. 

Study  of  this  particular  instance  of  loss  among  deer  indicates  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  practical  necessity  of  delegating  the  game  commissions  large  discretionary 
powers  in  administering  game  resources  so  that  action  may  be  taken  promptly  as 
specific  conditions  may  require,  and  to  make  possible  effective  introduction  and  use 
of  up-to-date  management  practices  based  on  sound  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  animals  and  of  conditions  affecting  them. 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information,  established  in  1924,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  Bureaus  of  the  Department.  It 
rests  upon  this  Bureau  to  present  the  various  methods  of  conserva- 
tion as  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  and  to 
educate  the  people  at  large  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  conserving 
all  forms  of  wild  life. 

The  educational  lectures  presented  by  this  Bureau  are  given  to 
many  sportsmen’s  associations,  state  granges,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
colleges  and  other  institutions,  and  include  illustrated  lectures  on 
game  birds  and  animals,  song  and  insectivorous  birds.  Sportsmen 
have  been  given  first  hand  information  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Board  and  publicity  is  given  all  the  work  of  the  Department. 

During  the  biennium  334  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bureau 
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reaching  approximately  45,000  people.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
addresses  were  given  by  Members  of  the  Board,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  various  Bureau  Chiefs  and  field  men. 

The  motion  picture  program,  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  past  two  years,  has  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
pictures  are  in  constant  demand  in  many  other  states  as  well  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Board,  however,  has  felt  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  were  entitled  to  the  first  service,  no  con- 
sideration could  be  given  at  the  present  time  to  outside  requests 
and  the  pictures  have  been,  therefore,  practically  confined  to  our 
own  Commonwealth. 

The  reels  at  present  comprise  16  different  subjects  and  in  all 
probability  those  on  the  “Haunts  and  Habits  of  the  Beaver”  are  the 
best  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

The  pictures  have  been  received  very  enthusiastically  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  triplicate  all  of 
the  reels  in  order  to  keep  them  in  condition  for  showing.  New  reels 
covering  various  other  subjects  are  in  the  process  of  construction 
and  will  be  available  within  a short  time.  During  the  biennium 
the  motion  pictures  were  presented  at  746  meetings  before  approxi- 
mately 220,000  persons. 

During  the  Winter  of  1926-27  an  enormous  influx  of  Goshawks 
and  Snowy  Owls  was  noted,  probably  brought  about  by  the  scarcity 
of  natural  food  in  the  North.  This  Department  recorded  424  Gos- 
hawks and  243  Snowy  Owls.  Of  the  Goshawks  398  specimens  were 
taken  251  of  which  were  examined.  The  stomachs  of  the  birds 
showed  an  enormous  proportion  of  game  birds  and  animals  includ- 
ing ruffed  grouse,  ringneek  pheasants,  bobwhites  and  several  varieties 
of  ducks,  cottontail  rabbits  and  gray  squirrels.  The  remains  of 
poultry,  song  birds  and  many  species  of  small  non-game  animals  were 
also  found. 

Of  the  204  Snowy  Owls  taken  123  of  the  stomachs  revealed  prac- 
tically the  same  bill-of-fare  as  that  of  the  Goshawks. 

During  the  Winter  of  1927-28,  349  Goshawks  were  recorded  and  205- 
stomachs  examined,  75%  of  which  held  game  birds  and  animals, 
the  balance  containing  remains  of  poultry,  song  birds,  etc. 

During  October  1927  a study  of  the  stomachs  of  over  200  speci- 
mens of  hawks,  all  of  which  were  secured  in  Schuylkill  County, 
Pennsylvania,  was  made.  The  hawks  included  five  varieties — Gos- 
hawks, Cooper’s  Hawk,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Redtailed  Hawk  and 
Duck  Hawk,  of  which  the  first  three  specimens  are  conceded  to  be 
the  most  destructive. 

The  Goshawks’  stomachs  revealed  practically  all  game  birds  and 
animals.  Cooper’s  Hawks  held  principally  small  birds  such  as  spar- 
rows, robins,  etc.  Sharp-shinned  stomachs  contained  the  remains  of 
a bobwhite  quail,  and  one  of  the  hind  quarters  of  a gray  squirrel; 
many  stomachs  contained  all  small  birds  including  sparrows,  warb- 
lers, swallows,  kinglets,  woodpeckers,  thrushes,  grackles,  etc. 

Stomachs  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  contained  various  specimens  of 
mice,  although  remains  of  shrews,  chipmunks,  red  squirrels,  brown 
rats  and  small  snakes  were  found,  as  well  as  several  small  birds  and 
a number  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets.  Apparently  the  beneficial 
food  habits  of  this  hawk  outnumbered  the  bad  ones. 
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Of  the  two  Duck  Hawks  examined  one  was  empty  and  one  had  a 
few  robin  feathers. 

Many  other  specimens  were  examined  by  held  officers  and  other 
interested  individuals. 

Intensive  examination  is  being  given  all  dead  animals  found 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  sent  to  the  Department.  The 
examination  of  21  carcasses  of  rabbits  which  had  been  found  dead, 
showed  no  evidence  of  Tularemia  or  Rabbit  Fever  which  has  been 
before  the  public  for  sometime,  nor  were  communicable  or  infectious 
diseases  found  in  6 Gray  Squirrels;  9 Ruffed  Grouse;  11  Ringneck 
Pheasants  or  3 Wild  Turkeys. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  continually  keep  in  touch 
with  conditions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  examine  any 
animal  which  might  possibly  cause  infection  of  our  remaining  supply 
of  game. 


HUNTERS’  LICENSES 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  sportsmen  to  know  that  the  J.  L.  L. 
Kuhn  suit  for  recovery  of  over  $30,000  for  the  printing  of  license 
tags,  which  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was  favorably  de- 
cided for  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  Much  credit  is  due 
the  Camp  and  Trail  Club  of  Philadelphia  for  the  successful  outcome 
of  this  case  as  they  were  liberal  contributors  to  the  defense  and 
furnished  the  means  whereby  a most  excellent  attorney  presented 
the  Commonwealth’s  case. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  hunter’s  license  fee  will  undoubt- 
edly increase  the  income  for  the  Department  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400,000,  which  will  be  applied  directly  to  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds. 

The  number  of  resident  licenses  sold  during  1927  was  approxi- 
mately 20,000  under  the  number  sold  the  preceding  year.  The  in- 
crease in  Non-Resident  Licenses,  however,  made  up  the  deficit.  The 
increase  for  1926-27  being  abnormal,  Ihe  number  for  1927  being  1,375 
more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1926,  39%  only  were  issued  for  use  during  the  small  game  season, 
61%  being  issued  at  the  close  of  the  small  game  season  and  appar- 
ently being  used  by  large  game  hunters  only.  While  in  1927,  32% 
was  used  by  small  game  hunters  and  68%  issued  for  use  during  the 
large  game  season. 

The  yearly  increase  in  the  Non-Resident  Hunter’s  Licenses  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  outsiders  realize  the  game  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  all  probability  the  coming  season,  will  be 
a banner  year. 

The  licenses  for  1928  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sportsmen  at  an 
earlier  date  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners. 

The  game  kill  for  the  past  two  years  although  seasons  were  re- 
stricted, has  been  particularly  satisfactory  as  shown  by  the  tabula- 
tion following: 
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GAME  KILLED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Season  of  1926 

Season  of  1927 

Kind 

Wt. 
of  Ea. 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Elk  

450  lbs. 

9 

4,050  lbs. 

26 

11,700  lbs. 

Deer  Legal  Males 

(Regular  Season)  

130  “ 

11,646 

1,513,980  “ 

14,374 

1,868,620  “ 

90  “ 

1 , 295 

116,550  “ 
132,000  “ 

Bear  

200  “ 

660 

321 

64,200  “ 

Rabbits  

2 “ 

2,  / o / , o-44 

5,515,088  “ 

3,446,391 

6,892,782  “ 

Squirrels  

1 “ 

1,207,090 

1,207,090  “ 

1,098,471 

1,098,471  “ 

Raccoons  

9 “ 

45,178 

406,602  “ 

22,070 

198,630  “ 

12  “ 

“ 

4,070 

48,840  " 

Ruffed  Grouse  

li  “ 

298,196 

447,294  “ 

325,529 

488,294  “ 

Ringneck  Pheasants  --  .. 

m “ 

93,635 

257,496  “ 

177,561 

488,293  “ 

Bobwhite  Quail  

6 Oz. 

152,216 

57,081  “ 

196,621 

73,733  “ 

Woodcock  and  other  Shore  Birds 

6 “ 

60,519 

22,695  “ 

36,615 

13,731  “ 

Wild  Waterfowl  

3 lbs. 

45 , 167 

135,501  “ 

55,676 

167,028  “ 

Total  weight  

Reduced  to  tons,  equals  

9,815,427  “ 
4,908  tons 

11,414,322  “ 
5,707  tons 

While  Weather  conditions  during  the  Spring  of  1927-28  were  not 
conducive  to  small  game  propagation,  there  seems  to  be  an  abund- 
ance of  small  game  of  all  species,  and  the  hunters  reported  good 
bags  almost  universally. 

On  December  17,  18,  20  and  21,  1920,  the  Board  declared  an  open 
season  on  antlerless  deer  in  three  counties — 

Allotted  Issued  Kill 


Clearfield 2800  1209  298 

Huntingdon,  2400  2397  780 

Monroe,  2000  1542  148 


Total,  7200  5148  1226 


This  did  not  relieve  the  situation. 

During  the  year  1927  the  Board  tried  a new  departure  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  deer  situation  on  farms  where  animals  were 
committing  serious  depredations.  Local  men  were  hired  in  Lycoming 
and  Cumberland  Counties,  adjacent  to  the  lands  on  which  the  dam- 
age was  occurring,  and  killed  in  Cumberland  County  139  deer,  of 
which  137  were  does  and  2 were  bucks.  In  Lycoming  County  they 
killed  46  deer  of  which  45  were  does  and  one  buck.  The  carcasses 
were  forwarded  to  charitable  institutions,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  deer  were  killed  in  a very  restricted  area  they  were  not  removed 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  any  appreciable  decrease  in  damage, 
and  on  these  same  areas  at  the  present  time  the  deer  are  appearing  in 
apparently  the  same  numbers.  This  experiment  was,  therefore,  aband- 
oned. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reversal  of  the  season  for  the  coming  year 
will  bring  aboul  a readjustment  of  the  sex  problem  and  that  a great 
number  of  useless  does  will  be  eliminated.  This  will  consist  of  a 
15  day  open  season  from  December  1 to  15  on  antlerless  deer  of  not 
less  than  fifty  pounds  entrails  removed  and  one  to  each  individual  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  hunts  alone  or  in  a party. 

The  farmers  and  land  owners  during  the  biennium  killed,  in  de- 
fense of  their  property,  throughout  the  Commonwealth  1,207  deer, 
of  which  973  were  retained  for  food  and  160  sent  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  74  unused,  being  unfit  for  food. 


DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 
June  1,  1926  to  May  31,  1928,  Inclusive 


Retained 


for 

County  Food 

Adams  18 

Blair  2 

Cambria 

Cameron  1 

Carbon  4 

Clarion  

Centre  19 

Clearfield 12.3 

Cumberland  79 

Dauphin 1 

Elk  28 

Fayette  

Forest 

Franklin  6 

Fulton  4 

Huntingdon  167 

Jefferson  44 

Juniata  4 

Lackawanna 2 

Luzerne  1 

Lycoming  172 

Mifflin  166 

Monroe  3S 

Perry  13 

Pike  22 

Snyder  8 

Somerset  

Tioga 

Union  51 

Venango  

Warren  

Westmoreland  ....  

Totals 973 


To 

Hospitals, 

C ou n tv 

Etc. 

Unused 

Total 

4 

9 

24 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

i 

5 

4 

23 

1 

124 

9 

i 

89 

1 

1 

29 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

10 

i 

5 

59 

30 

256 

7 

9 

53 

9 

6 

2 

i 

5 

1 

6 

Q 

o 

181 

26 

22 

214 

7 

9 

47 

2 

15 

9 

24 

i 

7 

1 

9 

1 

1 

4 

56 

1 

1 

«> 

O 

1 

4 

1 

1 

160 

74 

1207 

The  figures  for  each  of  the  24  months  are  available  if  desired. 

This  number  is  approximately  the  same  as  those  illegally  killed 
by  the  hunters  themselves  during  the  1927  season:  there  being  1,186, 
of  which  503  were  males  and  683  females. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trap  deer  in  the  hopes  tlhat  this 
method  could  be  employed  to  restock  other  counties  with  the  surplus 
deer,  but  until  a more  efficient  trap  is  developed  the  attempts  will 
have  to  be  given  up.  As  soon  as  a deer  finds  itself  inside  of  a corral 
with  the  gate  closed  it  immediately  becomes  frantic,  dashes  against 
the  wire  fence  and  either  kills  itself  or  maims  itself  so  that  it  is  un- 
fit for  stocking  purposes,  and  until  a form  of  trap  less  destructive 
is  used  it  will  not  be  either  financially  or  physically  possible  of  opera- 
tion. 

In  some  sections  of  the  state  the  deer  have  become  so  numerous 
that  the  Forestry  Department  have  given  orders  that  no  more  trees 
be  planted  until  the  nuisance  is  abated.  This  also  is  evidence  that 
something  must  be  done  to  control  the  deer  population. 

The  proportion  of  deer  having  four  points  or  more  to  an  antler  for 
1925-26-27  remained  the  same,  namely,  45%,  slight  changes  being 
made  in  the  percentages  of  the  smaller  bucks. 

BEARS:  The  bear  kill  for  1927  was  approximately  50%  of  that 
of  the  kill  for  1926.  The  reduction  being  due  to  an  almost  entire 
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lack  of  natural  food,  thus  causing  the  bears  to  scatter  in  search  of 
food  and  apparently  inducing  early  hibernation.  The  year  1927  was 
responsible  for  more  damage  claims  for  the  depredations  of  bears 
than  any  previous  like  period  and  the  $3,000  annual  appropriation 
which  had  never  been  before  used,  was  expended  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  hold  up 
51  claims  entailing  an  amount  of  $1,591.50.  This  condition  will 
probably  persist  for  a few  months  until  the  arrival  of  the  berry  crop, 
which  will  apparently  be  in  abundance.  The  outlook  for  other  food 
such  as  beech  nuts  is  also  encouraging. 

During  the  biennium  10  bears  were  trapped  and  sent  to  more  favor- 
able sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  past  two  years  claims  have  been  paid  as  follows: 


BEAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 


1926-27 

1927-28 

' 

Aver- 

Aver- 

age 

age 

No. 

Price 

No. 

Price 

Claims 

No. 

Paid 

Amount 

Claims 

No. 

Paid 

Amount 

Sheep  

30 

75 

12.76 

$957.00 

65 

158 

11.33 

$1,789.54 

Beehives  

14 

59 

10.74 

634.00 

20 

89 

9.98 

8S9.00 

Cattle  

2 

4 

37.50 

150.00 

1 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

Cow  and  Calf  



1 

2 

62.50 

125.00 

Calf  

1 

1 

15.00 

15.00 

Hogs  (Brood  Sow)  

1 

1 

45.00 

45.00 

*? 

5 

7.00 

35.00 

46 

138 

*1,741.00 

91 

• 257 

$2,998.54 

RABBITS : Rabbits  were  reported  plentiful  during  1926-27  season 
and  during  the  biennium  138,057  were  stocked.  Despite  many  mis- 
leading reports  no  evidence  of  disease  has  been  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  Department. 

SQUIRRELS:  The  kill  of  squirrels  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
animals  are  showing  a steady  increase  although  lack  of  available 
food  in  1927  in  all  probability  led  them  to  migrate  to  other  sections 
temporarily. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  The  close  season  for  1926  on  wild  turkeys  ap- 
parently produced  very  satisfactory  results  as  many  turkeys  were 
reported  during  the  Spring  of  1927,  and  although  the  year  was  not 
conducive  to  the  breeding  of  the  birds,  over  4,000  were  killed  during 
the  open  season  of  1927.  Great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  birds  and  extensive  feeding  operations  are  conducted 
in  order  that  they  may  successfully  pass  the  Winters. 

RUFFED  GROUSE : Despite  an  unfavorable  hatching  and  rear- 

ing season  in  1926  many  reports  were  received  of  the  young  birds 
and  the  1927  season  was  quite  successful.  The  sportsmen  are  warned, 
however,  that  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  taking  of  these 
birds  as  there  is  no  available  source  of  supply  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  when  the  grouse  have  been  exterminated  no  hopes  can 
be  entertained  of  ever  replenishing  the  supply.  Some  sections  of  the 
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Commonwealth  report  an  unusual  number  of  the  birds  but  other  sec- 
tions, where  they  had  been  previously  known  to  be  in  average  num- 
bers, report  that  they  have  entirely  disappeared. 

RING  NECK  PHEASANTS : This  bird  is  rapidly  coming  into 

its  own  as  a game  bird  and  as  the  stock  becomes  acclimated  and 
reverts  to  the  wild  state,  will  undoubtedly  furnish  excellent  sport 
wherever  it  exists.  The  birds  are  in  constant  demand  in  increasing 
numbers  and  due  to  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  numbers  for  stocking  purposes,  the 
Board  have  recently  undertaken  the  propagation  of  these  birds  in  a 
unique  manner. 

Pennsylvania  is  a pioneer  in  this  particular  system,  that  of  raising 
the  birds  at  the  various  Refuges  throughout  the  state  rather  than 
at  a central  game  farm.  A bonus  is  being  paid  to  the  Refuge  Keeper 
for  bringing  them  to  a suitable  size  for  liberation.  Should  the  ex- 
periment prove  a success,  and  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  it 
should  not,  Pennsylvania  will  probably  undertake  the  raising  of  all 
species  of  game  for  stocking  purposes.  The  number  of  hunters  en- 
joying Ringneck  shooting  is  increasing  yearly  and  the  birds  are  most 
excellent  food. 

BOBWHITE  QUAIL:  Reports  indicate  that  bobwhite  quail  are 
increasing  rapidly  and  due  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  land 
owners  who  feed  them  throughout  the  Winter,  assisted  by  the  sports- 
men, will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  survive  restricted  hunting  seasons. 
The  Department  has  been  unfortunate  in  securing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  stocking  purposes,  especially  during  1927  when  only  2,688 
birds  were  received  out  of  an  order  of  12,500. 

There  is  a probability  that  the  importation  of  Quail  in  the  United 
States  could  be  helped  considerably  by  extending  the  time  of  importa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  now  has  control  of  this  fea- 
ture and  could  they  be  induced  to  extend  the  season  for  a month  or 
so,  so  that  the  southern  birds  could  be  shipped  at  an  earlier  date  and 
those  for  the  northern  stocking  at  a date  later  in  the  season  when 
weather  conditions  were  favorable,  there  is  a possibility  that  every 
interested  state  would  be  able  to  obtain  additional  birds. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  detrimental  practice  of  burning 
fields  in  the  spring,  apparently  for  the  puropse  of  destroying  noxious 
weeds.  The  practice  not  only  destroys  the  cover  for  quail  but  also 
destroys  the  natural  food,  weed  seeds,  which  if  allowed  to  grow  would 
furnish  food  and  cover  without  detriment  to  the  land  itself,  as  the 
birds  feed  extensively  on  wild  seeds.  The  mild  winter  of  1927-28 
was  exceptionally  favorable  for  these  birds  and  they  can  be  heard 
in  large  numbers  throughout  various  sections  of  the  state. 

HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES:  Intensive  stocking  for  the  past 

few  years  is  bringing  results  and  many  broods  of  young  were  noted 
during  the  Spring  of  1927.  Reports  for  this  year  are  not  yet  avail- 
able but  we  are  very  optimistic  that  with  a continuance  of  the  Board’s 
policy  of  bringing  in  new  blood  each  year,  Pennsylvania  will  soon 
be  well  stocked  with  these  wonderful  game  birds. 

We  were  very  unfortunate  in  not  securing  our  full  quota  of  the 
birds  for  the  past  two  years,  which  we  were  informed  was  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
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the  coming  year  additional  birds  may  be  secured.  The  sportsmen 
of  the  state  apparently  realize  that  these  birds  must  become  firmly 
established  and  protected  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  of  them 
having  been  killed  by  gunners. 

WOODCOCK:  Due  to  a shortened  season  the  woodcock  kill  has 

been  somewhat  curtailed,  the  shooting  in  Pennsylvania  being  prac- 
tically confined  to  migratory  flights  only.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  apparently  taking  hold  of  the  problem  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania  in  restricted  seasons  and  small  bag 
limits  will  have  its  effect  and  that  eventually  woodcock  will  be  ade- 
quately protected  throughout  the  country. 

WILD  WATER  FOWL:  A survey  of  the  Commonwealth  was 

made,  although  the  report  is  not  yet  available.  Preliminary  figures 
show  that  food  for  these  birds  exists  in  Pennsylvania  in  considerable 
quantities  and  there  are  indications  that  this  could  be  supplemented 
advantageously  and  possibly  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  state 
additional  quantities  of  wild  water  fowl.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  this  problem  during  the  coming  year. 

BEAVERS : These  animals  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  trap  over  100  of  them  and  transfer  them 
to  more  suitable  points.  They  are  known  to  have  colonies  in  forty 
counties  of  the  state  and  from  the  increase  in  the  past  few  years  it 
will  apparently  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  animals 
within  a short  period.  There  is  a probability  that  the  surplus  could 
be  disposed  of  to  other  states  for  stocking  purposes,  but  it  would  be 
unwise  to  open  the  season  to  the  trapping  of  them  by  the  general 
public  as  they  would  be  quickly  exterminated  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  pelts. 

HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

It  is  with  considerable  concern  that  we  note  the  rapidly  mounting 
list  of  hunting  accidents  in  Pennsylvania.  The  increase  may  be  due 
to  several  causes,  among  which  may  possibly  be  short  seasons  and  a 
material  increase  in  the  number  of  hunters.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion  the  majority  of  the  accidents  occur  in  open  fields  through 
the  use  of  shot  guns,  although  this  percentage  may  be  natural  due 
to  the  fact  that  80%  at  least  of  the  sportsmen  are  hunters  of  small 
game. 

During  the  past  five  years  hunting  accidents  occurred  as  follows: 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Self-inflicted: 

27-49% 

34-32% 

20-53% 

60-46% 

27-52% 

S6-38% 

20-42% 

72-36% 

37-57% 

68-24% 

Inflicted  by  other?: 

Fatal  



27-49% 

18-47% 

25-48% 

27-5S% 

28-43% 

Xon-fatal  

63-59% 

71-54% 

143-62% 

125-64% 

211-76% 

The  Board  have  by  various  means  endeavored  to  overcome  this 
terrible  toll,  for  while,  when  taken  in  comparison  with  other  forms 
of  sport  the  figures  show  up  rather  well,  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse 
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for  the  carelessness  which  costs  the  life  or  happiness  of  so  many 
people. 

Carelessness  in  handling  firearms,  loaded  or  unloaded,  is  absolutely 
inexcusable,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  sportsman  in  the 
state  to  impress  that  fact  on  every  one  whom  he  sees  recklessly  handl- 
ing a firearm.  Instructions  along  this  line  are  absolutely  essential 
in  teaching  the  younger  generation  to  use  firearms  and  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  reduce  the  hunting  accidents. 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  are  particularly  interested  in 
revoking  the  hunting  licenses  of  hunters  who  shoot  human  beings 
in  mistake  for  game.  A number  of  these  prosecutions  have  been 
brought  to  a successful  conclusion  as  the  records  will  show. 


Name 


Offense 


Sentence 


Charles  Thompson, 
Garrett,  Pa. 


Fred  Kirschman,  Jr., 
Mt.  Oliver,  Pa. 


Ray  W.  Smith, 
Emmaville,  Pa. 


H.  L.  Barnett, 
Torrance,  Pa. 


Andrew  Janosky 
Grassflat,  Pa. 


Malcolm  Umholtz, 
Beavertown,  Pa. 


Shot  and  wounded  Fred  Hay, 
Somerset  County,  in  mistake 
for  game.. 


Shot  and  wounded  Edw.  Shotts 
in  mistake  for  bear,  in  Lycom- 
ing Co. 


Shot  and  wounded  Gordon  Herig, 
Cleveland,  0.,  in  Potter  Co. 
in  mistake  for  bear. 

Shot  and  wounded  his  nephew, 
Chas.  Hammill,  in  Westmore- 
land! Co.  in  mistake  for  squir- 
rel. 

Shot  and  wounded  Jos.  Krupo  in 
Centre  Co.  in  mistake  for  deer. 


Shot  and  wounded  Rudolph  Grim 
in  Snyder  Co.  in  mistake  for 
squirrel. 


Sentenced  to  pay  fine  of  $50.  to 
county  and  $250.  to  Fred  Hay, 
and  costs.  License  revoked  five 
years. 

Sentenced  to  pay  $200.  to  Edw. 
Shotts  and  costs,  undergo  im- 
prisonment 1 year  in  jail.  Li- 
cense revoked  five  years. 

Sentenced  to  pay  $200.  fine,  serve 
1 year  in  jail,  and  pay  costs. 
License  revoked  5 years. 

Sentenced  to  serve  1 year  in  jail, 
pay  all  costs  and  pay  $200.  to 
victim.  License  revoked  five 

years. 

Sentenced  to  serve  1 year  in  jail, 
pay  all  costs  and  pay  $200.  to 
victim.  License  revoked  five 
years. 

Sentenced  to  pay  $200.  to  victim 
and  pay  all  costs.  License  re- 
voked five  years. 


SPECIAL  LICENSES:  The  issuance  of  Special  Licenses  for  pur- 
poses indicated  by  the  following  table  is  still  increasing,  especially 
licenses  issued  to  Fur  Dealers.  All  licenses  referred  to  expire  May 
31  of  every  year  and  before  a renewal  is  made  reports  pertaining  to 
their  license  must  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Game  Commission. 


SPECIAL  LICENSES  ISSUED  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal  Year 

Taxi- 

dermist 

Ferret 

Owners 

Ferret 

Breeder 

Propa- 

gating 

Collect- 

ing 

Fur 

Dealers 

Special 

Deer 

1913-14  ...  _ 

105 

16 

6 

1914-15  

194 

3 

21 

9 

1915-16  

132 

62 

3 

41 

14 

1916-17  

119 

9 

49 

11 

1917-18 

100 

62 

2'8 

1918-19 

108 

34 

5 

22 

13 

1919-20 

124 

66 

27 

14 

1920-21 

162 

61 

6 

30 

18 

1921-22 

232 

157 

4 

40 

16 

1922^23  ..  - . 

242 

106 

1 

40 

13 

1923-24  

295 

74 

2 

62 

13 

679 

100 

1924-25  

339 

69 

57 

16 

898 

456 

1925-26  

443 

77 

1 

82 

20 

1,073 

5,713 

1926-27  

481 

58 

1 

113 

15 

1,084 

5,150 

1927-28 

533 

65 

1 

113 

18 

1,328 
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STATUS  OF  FUNDS 

The  financial  statements  appended  to  this  report  will  show  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  biennium  and  will  indicate  to 
the  public  at  large  just  what  has  been  done  with  the  money  con- 
tributed by  the  sportsmen.  The  business  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Government  and  is  subject  at  all  times  to 
audits  by  representatives  of  the  State  Government.  Our  main  source 
of  revenue  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  sale  of  resident  and  non- 
resident hunting  licenses,  and  I give  below  statement  of  such  licenses 
issued  during  the  biennium. 

Year  Resident  Non-resident 

1926  520,574  3468 

1927  501,635  4,SS2 

A considerable  portion  of  our  revenue  during  the  biennium  was  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  game,  expressage  on  game  and  feed  for 
game.  The  following  table  will  give  these  expenditures  for  the  two 
fiscal  years. 


Purchase  of  Game,  . 
Expressage  on  Game, 
Feed  for  Game, 


1926-27 
•$75,1 18.53 
21,094.94 
4,807.17 


1927-28 

$93,781.28 

27,837.43 

10,781.16 


Total, 


$101,020.64  $132,399.87 


It  is  hoped  that  this  report,  while  somewhat  brief,  will  outline  to 
the  Board  and  the  general  public,  the  principal  activities  of  the 
Department  for  the  past  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  TRUMAN, 

Executive  Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  GAME  COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

June  1,  1926  to  May  31,  1927 
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